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Sap. There is no method of cooking them so satisfactory Me a 
as broiling. Have them split down the back, and cut ae 


A gleam of gold in the meadow, 
A flash of wings in the sku, 
And dandelion and swallow 
“flav is passing by!” 
So stweet, so sweet, the twilights, 
So sweet, so sivect the davs, 
®, why cannot life forever 
Be only a round of favs? 
—ANNIE M. Lippy. 


A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 
CuHap. V. 


By MARIA PARLOA. 

T this season of the year there is but little 
A game except that which is frozen. Poul- 
try, too, is high and scarce. Among the 
new things in this line are green ducks, 
which can be used in a game course. They cost 
about forty cents a pound. Spring chickens for 
broiling cost from forty-five to fifty cents a pound. 
These broilers are very small. In the Southern mar- 
kets they are often sold when not larger than a squab; 
in the New York markets they are larger, weighing a 
pound or more each. There is little demand in the 
Boston markets for broilers that weigh less than a 
pound and a half each. The larger chickens are 

better flavored than the small ones. 

With all the modern appliances for raising chickens, 
it is possible to get good roasters at any time of the 
year. At this season, however, they are higher priced 
than at any other period, costing from forty to fifty 
cents a pound; but they are delicious. 


off the feet below the first joint. Wipe, but do not 
wash, them ; season them with salt and pepper, cover 
the breasts and legs with soft butter and dredge thickly 
with flour. Put the birds over a clear hot fire, but- 
tered side down, and cook until the flour and butter 
have combined; then turn. Cook in all just ten 
minutes, turning frequently, and serve on hot but- 
tered toast. Success in this mode of cooking de- 
pends upon there being butter and flour enough used 
to make a thick paste when the birds are exposed to 
the heat. All small birds, when cooked in this manner, 
will be rich and juicy. 

Fowl is higher than in the winter, but in a few 

months it will again be cheaper. Mutton is no longer 
at its best, but spring lamb is delicious. Hind quar- 
ters cost about thirty cents a pound and fore-quarters 
about twenty cents. In a few weeks this delicious 
meat will be cheaper. What a pity it is that so many 
people spoil lamb and mutton in the cooking! It 
seems to me that there is no other animal food which 
so many people have a prejudice against on the score . 
of flavor, and all this comes from the mode of pre- 2 
paring it. The strong flavor which causes people to 
dislike mutton and lamb, is produced by cooking the 
meat at a high temperature and in sucha manner ee 
that the fat is absorbed by the lean part. The thin 
skin which covers the fat will also give this flavor. 
All first-class market men understand this, and trim 
off the skin. If this skin be removed there will 
be none of the objectionable flavor, if the meat be 
boiled or broiled. In frying, however, and in roast- 
ing, when the meat does not rest on a rack which 
raises it above the gravy in the bottom of the pan, 
the hot fat permeates and flavors the entire piece of 
the meat. 

It must be remembered that meat or poultry that i 
has but little fat will not be rich-flavored and juicy, 
and also that this fat should be cooked on the meat. 
Every scrap of fat that is trimmed from cooked or un- 
cooked meat, should be rendered and strained while 
perfectly sweet ; keeping the beef and chicken fat for 
shortening and frying purposes, and the other fats for 
making soap. 

Veal grows better and cheaper as the season ad- 
vances. It makes a pleasant change from the heavier 
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meats, such as beef and mutton, which we have had 
all the fall and winter. The loin of veal is best when 
stuffed and roasted. It must be basted thoroughly 
while cooking. When there is no objection to pork, 
thin slices of salt pork laid over the loin will improve 
the flavor and make it jucier. 

From the leg of veal there can be cut a fillet—that 
is, a round slice from five to ten inches thick. It 
must be remembered that the fillet of veal is this 
thick slice from the leg ; the fillet of beef is the tender- 
loin, and the fillet of a fowl or bird is from the breast. 
Fish is filleted in different ways. A large fish, like 
halibut, salmon, cod, etc., is cut into small strips, and 
these strips are termed fillets. Small fish, like smelts 
or small striped bass, have the bones removed, giving 
two fillets; and, in the case of the bass, two thin 
flank pieces. The housekeeper should get these dis- 
tinctions perfectly clear in her mind. 

To return to the veal. The leg is so large that a 
whole one is seldom purchased by the ordinary house- 
keeper. Since the lower part of the leg will bring 
only a small sum the market man must charge a good 
price for the first cuts. As there is no waste in these 
cuts the cost is not so great as might at first appear. 
Slices about three-quarters of an inch thick are called 
cutlets (and loin rib chops also are called cutlets). 
The top of the round, or the thickest part of the vein, 
is often cut for a frieandeau. Thin slices are cut 
from the leg and prepared as veal olives. The lower 
part of the leg may be used in stews, pot pies, fricas- 
see, soups, etc.; the neck, lower parts of the ribs 
and flank can be used in stews and soups; the 
shoulder and breast may be roasted or broiled. There 
is hardly a part of the calf that is not good. Many 
appetizing dishes may be made from the head; the 
liver, sweetbreads, brains and kidneys are considered 
great dainties; the feet may be used as a foundation 
for nutritious jellies; the rennet is of great value in 
making cheese and in the preparation of a liquid, 
which is used in making many simple desserts with 
milk. There is no other meat which can be used to 
such great advantage in preparing savory-made dishes, 
so that the least part of it need not be wasted. 

Veal has not the nutritious qualities, nor is it nearly 
so digestible as beef and mutton. Indeed, to some 
people it is almost a poison. This meat should never 
be offered to any one under a false name. Much of 
the trouble with veal comes from the quality of the 
raw meat and insufficient cooking. The calf should 
not be less than six or eight weeks old when killed. 
The lean meat should have a pinkish tinge and be 
firm ; the fat should be firm and white. If the animal 
was killed too young the flesh will be soft, flabby and 
of a bluish tinge; if too old, and largely grass-fed, its 
flesh will be coarse-grained and darker than would be 
the case if the calf had been of the proper age and 
properly fed. Veal and lamb will not keep long, but 
are better for being hung for several days in a re- 
frigerator or cold room. 

Veal should be cooked slowly and thoroughly. If, 
when served, it has the slightest tinge of pink, it has 


not been sufficiently cooked, and should not be 
eaten. The same seasonings that are used with 
poultry are suitable to veal. Calf’s liver should be 
plump, firm and rather light colored. If there be any 
spots, these are an indication of disease, and the meat 
should not be eaten. 

Calves’ tongues should be firm and plump; if they 
be dark and flabby it will be plain that the calves have 
been grass-fed. While these tongues are not so 
tender and fine grained as the plump ones, they are 
quite as wholesome; but they should not bring so 
high a price. 

The sweetbreads begin to change as soon as the 
milk diet is changed to grass. The sweetbreads of 
the milk-fed calf will be white, plump and tender, 
whereas, that of the grass-fed will be dark, tough and 
flabby. They should not cost more than one-half 
what the white, plump ones do. 

In some of the markets there are cuts of beef that 
have a special value to the housekeeper who must 
practice the closest economy. The chuck ribs are 
divided into pieces for broiling, roasting, braising, 
stewing, etc. The thin piece, on top of the shoulder- 
blade, is cut into broad strips, rolled firmly into cylin- 
drical forms, and tied. These are called rib rolls, and 
are used for roasting and braising. 

The part between the ribs and shoulder-blade is 
cut into steaks. You can have them cut as thick as 
you please, using them for broiling, stewing or brais- 
ing or for beef olives. The cuts near the neck cost 
twelve and a half cents a pound, while those farther 
back cost fifteen cents. As these cuts are all solid 
meat, it will be readily seen that they are quite 
economical. 

Among vegetables that are plenty, good and of 
reasonable cost, there are native asparagus, string 
beans and butter beans from the South. New carrots, 
beets, summer squash and tomatoes are all in the 
market and at fairly reasonable prices. These come 
from the South or from hot-houses nearer home. Egg 
plants are better and cheaper than they were. One 
of the most satisfactory methods of cooking this plant 
is by breading and frying it. Pare it, taking off only 
the thinnest possible rind; then cut into round slices 
about half an inch thick. Season these well with salt 
and pepper; then dip in beaten egg and cover with 
dried and sifted bread crumbs. Fry for six minutes 
in deep fat. Drain, and serve at once. 

This vegetable is also delicious when broiled. Pare 
and slice as directed for fried egg plant. Season well 
with salt and pepper, dip each slice in melted butter 
and then in fine dry bread crumbs, and broil over a 
clear fire for ten minutes. Serve at once. 

There is but little fresh fruit in the market, there- 
fore the housekeeper will have to depend upon the 
canned and dried fruits for the major part of her sup- 
ply of this necessary adjunct to her table. California 
sends some delicious canned and dried fruits to the 
Eastern markets. The dried fruits should be treated 
carefully. If cooked a long time they will require very 
little sugar. Prunes should never have a particle of 
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sugar put with them. They should be thoroughly 
washed and put into a stewpan with four times their 
volume of cold water and then be cooked gently for two 
hours or more. Dried apricots, peaches and apples 
should be thoroughly washed, then soaked over night 
in four times their volume of cold water. In the 
morning put them on to stew in the water in which 
they were soaked, and cook gently for two hours. In 
the last hour add the sugar—about a gill and a half 
for each pint of the dried fruit. Strawberries are 
getting betterandcheaper. When they are the cheap- 
est and best, every housekeeper should put up some 
for use through the coming winter and spring. 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Apple blossoms on the tree, 
You are wondrous fair to see ; 
Pink and white your petals fine; 
Holding dew-drops in your cup, 
For the honey bee to sup, 
When he comes to dine. 


“Apple blossom,” ’neath the tree, 
Tell me if thou lovest me, 

As I low before you bow; 
White and pink, your cheeks and lips, 
Pearly shells your finger tips; 

Dost thou love me now ? 


Apple blossoms, ’mid the green 

Of the budding branches seen, 
Toss their snowy heads in play, 

“Apple blossom,” at their feet 

Lower droops her head, my sweet, 
Will she say me, nay? 


Gone are apple blossoms fair, 

Like a breath of summer air, 
Their sweet mission, fully done. 

Petals blown by gentle breeze, 

From their rest on swaying trees, 
’Neath the shining sun. 


“Apple blossom” is mine own, 
Queen of heart and hand and throne; 
Since beneath the trees we met, 

On that happy, happy day 
In the gladsome month of May, 


Naught can we regret. mn 
— Sister Ruth. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

61. A little saltpetre, or soda, or a rusty nail, in 
water to keep flowers fresh. 

62. A cotton-flannel covering for the broom, to use 
in “ brushing up.” 

63. Cleaning plaster of paris ornaments with wet 
starch, brushed off when dry. 

64. Reviving leather chair seats with white of egg. 

65. Mending torn books with white tissue paper. 

66. Removing grease from garments by sponging 
with one tablespoonful of salt to four of alcohol. 

67. Rubbing a creaking hinge with a very soft lead 
pencil. 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth Fall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 
“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


OU are a goose, Em,” broke out 
Euphemia as soon as Louise 
and Grace were beyond hearing. 
“She carries her head like the 
Queen o’ Sheba, and I'd beg 
before I’d go up there and be 
nosed around in her kitchen, 
and you know old Wealthy Dex- 
ter has got a tongue like a brier 
patch,” and Euphemia ran her 
fingers through the _ yellow 

“Pompadour” that stood up above her forehead, 

and gave a toss to the length of coarse cotton lace 

with which she was adorning the front of a skirt of 
equally coarse pale blue muslin. 

“She's soft-spoken enough for that matter,” said 
Clarissa, engaged in a like occupation, “but she 
dresses as plain as a pikestaff. That pink cham- 
bray she had on didn’t cost much in the first 
place, and there ain’t a speck o’ trimmin’ on it; 
just those tucks in the blouse, and above the hem. 
And her ears ain’t never been bored, for I took 
particular notice, and she don’t wear a single ring. 
And her Sunday hat wasn’t even broad-brimmed, 
like ours, but a close little thing that set close to 
her head, and she didn’t have a locket nor so much 
as a bracelet.” 

“ Ves,” said Euphemia, “ but she had a silver hat- 
pin and belt buckle that I'd like toown. They looked 
as if they might have belonged to her greatest grand- 
mother, and as much the real thing as the com- 
munion service. And if you noticed it, Harrison 
Etheridge couldn't keep his eyes off from her; he 
was all alone in the Etheridge pew. But her clothes 
do fit her nice; these muslins of ours won’t set like 
that grey suit she had on Sunday, no way you can fix 
it. But I wouldn't work in anybody's kitchen, and 
you didn’t say a word about wages, Em.” 

“I don’t fear for that,” remarked the mother. 
“ Wealthy’s close, but she ain't not to say niggardly, 
either. We've always neighbored, and I’m willin’ to 
accommodate, I’m sure.” 

“Of course,” said the father. “ Almon Dexter and 
I have always accommodated each other about tools 
and oxen and so on.” The accommodation was 
principally on one side, but Mr. Sylvester did not say 
so. “My daughters ain't goin’ to be nobody’s ser- 
vants, but if the Dexters want help for awhile I'm 
willin’ Emeline should go up if she wants to. She’s 
old enough not to be put upon.” 

“Well,” said Euphemia, “if I've got to work for 
my clothes, 1 want to be somewhere where there's 
somebody to see ’em when I get "em made and on.” 
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“Them muslins o’ yourn won’t never stand the first 
washin’,” said her mother. 

“We don’t intend ’em to,” said Clarissa. “They 
wa’n’t but six cents a yard, anyway. They’ll show off 
well though, Sundays, and on the street, till they get 
too much mussed, and by that time we’ll have some 
more earned, but we'll have to sit up nights to 
make ’em.” 

“For my part,” said Emeline, with a spirit that 
made her cheeks glow, “I’d rather have a clean, 
starched calico and a clean kitchen to wear it in, than 
a tumbled muslin in that dingy boarding house, and 
I’d rather earn the calico over a churn or a baking 
table than the muslin in that horrid, clanging mill.” 

Aunt Wealthy was so pleased at Louise’s success 
in securing Emeline that she either took the yeast 
for granted or forgot to ask about it, and Louise 
solved that problem by asking George when he went 
for the mail to bring her a cake of compressed yeast. 

“IT know they keep it at the grocery,” said he, “ for 
I have seen people buy it. I told Aunt Wealthy 
about it, but she said she wouldn’t have it in the 
house.”’ 

Aunt Wealthy did not make a rapid recovery. As 
she had felt the weariness that comes with years she 
had forced herself to work harder to perform the 
tasks that did not turn themselves off her hands as 
easily as of yore, often saying that when she could 
not work she was ready to die. But here she was, 
totally unable to work and not at all likely to die, 
certainly not from any present ailment. 

Meanwhile Louise had determined on a thorough 
re-ordering of the house, bent on adding to the 
already spotless neatness, the cheerfulness and sweet- 
ness of a true home-life, that, like a rose, curves 
towards the center and holds its sweetness in its 
heart, yet not so closely but that it may be perceived 
by any who come near enough. 

She had been perplexed to know where her ma- 
terials and money were coming from, but early in 
Aunt Wealthy’s illness her father had said to her: 

“Louise, | suppose you will want some money to 
carry on the house, and for your clothes and the chil- 
dren’s. You can have what you want if you think 
you know how to use it. The butter and eggs and 
spare fruit and vegetables go to Johnson at the Depot 
Village. Dr. Etheridge and Lawyer Sampson and 
one or two others take them regularly, but I’d rather 
leave my load at one place than hawk it about. So 
get whatever you need down at Johnson’s ; he keeps 
about everything, and he and I settle up twice a year. 
[ will give you some ready money now, and when 
you need more come and ask; only be prudent.” 

Louise was gentle, but not timid, and she seized 
her opportunity, glad that it had come. 

* Father,” said she, “I have wanted to talk with 
you ever since I came home. | do not ask for new 
things, although I should like to paper the walls in 
the boys’ room and in Emeline’s, and get some mat- 
ting for the floors. For the most part I simply wish 
to use what is already in the house. The silver, and 


napkins, and white curtains, and everything of the 
sort is carefully packed away, while we use only the 
poor and common things, and the children know 
nothing about the better ones. They will certainly 
appear awkward and uncouth if they ever go away 
from home, and I am sure I do not wish them to 
appear so at home.” 

Almon Dexter looked at his daughter as if a reve- 
lation had been made to him; he spoke slowly, as if 
deliberating and doubtful. 

“If you think you can do it, Louise, you are wel- 
come to try. Take the old house and see what you 
can make of it and of what is in it, though I don’t 
know how Aunt Wealthy will take to a new order of 
things—fiercely, I daresay. I don’t know, daughter, 
but your clothes all seem pretty nice to me. You 
don’t look over-dressed either, but you don’t look 
cheap. I expect the beys to wear working clothes 
when they are at work, but I want them to go to 
school and church looking like others. George never 
will make a farmer; perhaps you can find out what 
he does want to make. My time has gone by, and I 
don’t seem to have made much of it, somehow. 
When I was a boy, and my mother was alive, I used 
to think this was the pleasantest place in the world, 
and I thought so still more after I was married.” 

“It is a lovely place, father, and I am both fond 
and proud of it, and I wish the children to be the 
same. I wish the boys may think that to be a Dexter 
is to be straightforward and upright and plaindealing ; 
that our comfortable, plain ways are as much to be 
respected and maintained as the elegance of the 
Etheridges and Harrisons and Sampsons: that they 
are the things which belong to us, and to which we 
belong.” 

Louise drew herself up a little as she spoke, for 
she knew that in the olden time the Dexters had been 
men of mark in their community, and why should 
they not be again? Why should not George and 
Horace rise to the dignity of former representatives 
of the name who had been called to the councils of 
both state and nation, as plain farmer folk often are 
called in this government of ours “of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” 

“fam glad you love the old house, daughter. I 
have been afraid it would seem dreary to you after 
Fairview, and I am willing you should manage the 
rooms just as you want them. I suppose they are 
old-fashioned. 1 can afford to keep Emeline right 
along if you need her. I shall have Jason Lewis 
here all summer. He will sleep at home, but will be 
here at meal times. You will have to manage indoor 
matters as well as you can,” and Almon Dexter 
walked away with the air of a man whose family 
cares were altogether too much for him. 

“T will begin on that sitting room to-morrow morn- 
ing,” thought Louise, * and then I will take the boys’ 
room. Emeline’s might be brightened up a little. I 
had to give her what there was, and it is pretty bare.” 

It was better than anything that Emeline had ever 
had, and she was very glad to get it. It was precisely 
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like the boys’ room, with bare walls and floor, and a 
chair and little stand for sole furniture, beside the 
four-post bedstead with its old-fashioned but bright 
and serviceable coverlet of scarlet-and-white plaid. 

After breakfast the next morning Louise called 
Emeline into the sitting room and disclosed her plan. 
Emeline took in the situation appreciatively. Al- 
ready she was learning to copy her young mistress’s 
work-a-day trimness, and she presented a pleasant 
picture with her fair hair, and her pink cheeks and 
blue eyes like a little child’s. Mrs. Sylvester used to 
say Emeline had never out-grown her “ baby looks,” 
and there really was a charming air of innocence 
and freshness about her. And yet she was possessed 
of practical common sense. 

“There’s store of white curtains that were your 
mother’s, laid away,” said she. “There are double 
ones made of muslin and some of dimity. Aunt 
Wealthy showed them to me once; they are in a big 
box in the attic. She bleaches them on the grass 
every spring. And there are pieced quilts, beauties, 
and white spreads tufted in patterns with knotted 
fringe all around them, and there are quantities of 
towels and tablecloths and napkins, and everything. 
1 have heard my mother say that when Marana 
Lothrop was married she had all she wanted and the 
best of everything, and there were quantities of old- 
fashioned, nice things in the house already, and they 
are all here now as nice as ever.” 

* Then we will have them out,” said Louise. “ The 
first thing is to get rid of this stove; we shall have 
to call help for that.” 

“Let us do it ourselves. Let us not have a man 
put a finger in this pie till it is done, and we are 
ready to ask them to come in and look at it.” 

“Can asked Louise, doubtfully. 

“T should think so. I have lifted as much as that 
alone.” Her capable hands had the stovepipe down 
and out of doors in a twinkling. The pieces were 
speedily emptied and laid in a large basket in com- 
pany with the stove-legs and the cast-iron top, which 
was easily lifted up. 

“There,” said Emeline, adding the door to the 
load to make the rest as light as possible, ** you and | 
can easily carry this into the attic between us. This 
is a small stove, and there is no lining like that in 
a coal stove, so I think we can manage the base 
and the sheet-iron drum if we fasten up our skirts so 
they will be sure not to get under our feet.” 

Louise was surprised, but she was willing to try, 
and the big basket went easily up the two flights of 
stairs between the two girls. 

“Now that we are up here,” suggested Emeline, 
“let us see if we can’t find something to carry down, 
and so make our heads save our heels.” 

“T am going to take down the fireboard, and then 
the fireplace will be there ready for use. I remember 
when that board was fitted to close it up in front, 
and a hole made for the stove-pipe. There should 
be a pair of brass andirons here if Aunt Wealthy has 
never sold them.” 


“T’ll warrant she has never sold anything out of 
the house but paper rags that couldn’t be twisted 
into anything else.” 

A short search disclosed andirons, shovel, poker 
and tongs, but the bellows were out of repair. 
“Jason Lewis is pretty handy with tools,” said Eme- 
line, “and I venture to say he can mend these. They 
were handsome in their day.” 

The andirons were heavy, but they and their ac- 
companiments went safely down in the big basket, 
and then the stove was taken in hand. It was much 
less heavy than Louise had supposed, and with their 
skirts safely kilted, they took it upstairs a step at a 
time, and set it triumphantly down, panting and 
laughing. 

“That is the very hardest thing we shall have to 
do,” said Emeline. “And | have thought of some- 
thing else. Up here somewhere there must be a 
couple of blue jars, that folks used to stand in tire- 
places in summer, filled with green boughs and roses 
and soon. It was easy to lift them out and stand 
them in the corner when a fire was needed.” 

She rummaged diligently and at last found the old 
blue bow-pots, and various quaint old basins and 
ewers packed away in hay. Louise drew forth a 
pair of funny old men in cocked hats and pig-tails, 
ruffled shirts and knee-breeches, holding in their 
hands long pipes and foaming mugs of ale. 

“We will take these, too,” she said ; “they will de- 
light Horace and Grace; and now let us look for the 
curtains.” 

They found them, carefully washed out of the 
starch and folded away rough-dry: white muslin, 
with odd-looking flowers in chain-stitch rambling 
over them, and with them were bands of prettily 
knotted cord ending in tassels, to tie the curtains 
back, and to gather them into a standing frill at top, 
and intended to be washed when the curtains were 
and to go up fresh and pure. Louise gathered up 
enough for the sitting room. 

“| will get these into a tub of water and start the 
dinner,” said Emeline, “ while you put your chairs 
and tables where you want them. Then I will starch 
them, and they will flap dry by the time we are done 
dinner, and we can get them ironed and up before 
supper time.” 

When the family came together at tea time the cur- 
tains were up, the bow-pots on the hearth piled with 
green lilac boughs, the melodeon in its place, and the 
bookcase showing a tempting array of Louise’s books. 
The lounge boasted a big square pillow covered with 
the remnant of the chintz which upholstered it, and 
the red-and-white footspread from Louise’s bed did 
duty as an afghan till better might be. 

Horace and Grace danced about with delight, 
while George’s satisfaction shone in his eyes as he 
opened his arithmetic at one end of the table which 
spread itself hospitably in the center of the room, 
and the father dropped into the armchair with an air 
of contentment. 

“This is something like,” said he. “I used to 
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think those bow-pots were the prettiest things in the 
world when I was a little boy, and my mother used 
to let me go out in the garden with her for things to 
fill them. She used to wear a lilac-and-white lawn 
dress in the summer afternoons. It had little bows 
to tie it down in front over a white, worked petticoat. 
And she wore a wide, worked collar, and a big cameo 
brooch; I have it now. And she fastened her hair 
up with side combs. I used to like to see her comb 
it out and roll it over her fingers, it was so long and 
soft and fine. What a pretty mother I had!” 

He leaned his head against the back of his chair 
and closed his eyes, evidently talking more to him- 
self than to the children. But he stayed up an hour 
later than usual, and by and by Louise opened the 
melodeon and softly pressed the keys. It was an 
excellent instrument of its kind, and though she 
sorely missed Cousin Miriam’s piano, she was sin- 
cerely glad not te be entirely deprived of music. 

She struck into the words of a familiar hymn, hop- 
ing the children might recognize it and join. To her 
surprise and delight, her voice was supported by a 
sweet contralto from Emeline. Grace caught up the 
tune like a little, tuneful bird, and Horace came in 
manfully on the second stanza. George was evidently 
too shy to sing, and she dared not turn her head 
for fear of embarassing some of her choir. As 
soon as the hymn was finished, she started another, 
and then her father’s grand bass chimed in, and 
under cover of that George found his voice, and 
proved a tuneful addition. The tears filled Louise’s 
eyes until she could scarcely see the keys, but 
she hardly needed to see them for these familiar airs, 
and she succeeded in keeping all traces of emotion 
out of her voice. It was a very beaming face her 
father saw as she turned around at the close of the 
little concert. 

Farmer Dexter went off to bed wondering what 
Aunt Wealthy would say to the sound of the singing, 
and the same thought crossed the mind of Louise, as 
she shut the sitting room door softly behind her, and 
went to Aunt Wealthy’s bedroom to make her com- 
fortable for the night. 

“Well,” said the old lady, testily, “is the racket 
over for to-night? I’m sure I hope so.” 

* Did we disturb you, auntie? I am very sorry if 
we did,” answered Louise, gently. 

“Disturb me? It’s been nothin’ but runnin’ up 
and down stairs and hammerin’ and poundin’ all day. 
And what did I see flappin’ out on the line about 
noon? Hain’t you two great girls got gumption 
enough to git the washin’ out o’ the way Monday? 
Young girls wa’n't so shif’less in my time, I can tell 
you!” 
Louise had helped her into the big rocking-chair, 
and was making up the bed anew for the night. 
“Oh, yes, Aunt Wealthy; the washing was all out 
of the way on Monday forenoon, and the ironing was 
all done on Tuesday. But to-day we have been get- 
ting the stove out of the sitting room, and the white 
curtains laundered and put up. How quick Emeline 


is about such things. And then I moved the melo- 
deon in there. Did you hear us singing?” 

“T should say I did!” said the old lady, grimly. 
“ Your father and all! I never was more astonished!” 

“T hope we can pull your chair in there before 
many days so you can have something pleasant to 
see. Poor auntie! You have been shut up here so 
long? Can I get you anything more to-night?” 

“ T guess you’ve gi’n me enough to sleep on, if it 
don’t keep me awake all night instid. If your moth- 
er’s curtains that I’ve kep’ so choice are goin’ to be 
flappin’ and stringin’ in every breeze, and the melo- 
deon is hoisted into the keepin’ room for every day, 
I think it’s high time I got up and see tothings. No, 
Loisy, I don’t want nothin’ more to-night. I’ve got 
enough and more’n enough.” And not another word 
would she say. 

Louise dutifully beat up the pillows, helped her to 
bed, smoothed the quilt, and kissed her good night, 
but Aunt Wealthy preserved a grim silence. So at 
last Louise extinguished the lamp and left her alone. 

Aunt Wealthy shed a tear or two in the darkness, 
and had a little time of feeling ill-used, but her pillow 
was a safe confidant, and no one ever suspected her 
of the weakness of tears. For she had conscien- 
tiously tried to do her duty by her nephew and his 
children, and it was very hard to be set aside. 

“T’ll git up to-morrow,” she said to herself, “ and 
see if I can’t manage things again. I can see after 
the work perhaps, if I can’t do it. Loisy means well, 
but she can’t be expected to take the hull brunt o’ 
things, and she don’t know the cost o’ things, nor 
how fast they wear out! "Tain’t reasonable she 
should. I can see Almon ain't willin’ she should be 
crossed, not one mite nor grain, but ‘tain’t fittin’ she 
should have her head altogether, and what’s more, 
she ain’t a-goin’ to, not as long’s my name’s Wealthy 
Dexter.” 
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NOT A DROP OF TEA. 


“ From four to six,” so ran the pasteboard bit, 
With name of hoste:s neatly ’graved theron; 

’Tis called “ high tea,“ you mind, for so is writ 
The dictum on the pages of the éov. 


While bonneted and gloved we paused to pay 
Our devoirs to the hostess flitting by, 

We saw fair dames in charming, brave array, 
Though eye of man could not by chance espy. 


The ever-changing groups in bright converse 
Appeared kaleidoscopic to our view, 

And slowly shifted, not at all averse, 
To where the tea-room changed the groups anew. 


A toothsome menu ‘twas that we partook ; 
Of salads, served in dainty ribboned case, 
And rol!s whose crispness melted ’neath a look. 
(These served to give a somewhat solid base.) 


Frappé (delightful ice !), cake fit for gnome, 
Then bonbons, almonds salt as salt could be ; 
A cup of cocoa cream-crowned, whipped to foam, 
Or café noir, but not a drop of TEA! 


—Mary saline 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE HOUSE SENSIBLE. 
CuaptTer III. 
By E. C. GARDNER. 
In Light and Air Are the Sources of Life. 


VESTIBULES, HALLS, AND SOMETHING ABOUT STAIRS. 


RUE to his promise the builder appeared at 
the next meeting with a roll of plans. 
“Are they ‘Queen Anne’ houses, or ‘ Co- 
lonial?’” inquired the engineer in a some- 
what supercilious tone. 

“ They ain't neither,” was the curtreply. “If they 
was Queen Anne they'd be cut into all sorts of quirks 
and quavers, and if they was colonial they’d have 
gambrel roofs or else great, squat, square ones with 
two dormers on front and a porch with fluted columns 
and putty ornaments, that ain’t big enough to be of 
any use.” 

“But they must have some style,” said the doctor. 
‘“That is one of the signs of modern progress; in- 
stead of being built in the old fashion, which was no 
fashion, our houses are architectural.” 

“I’m not sure ¢Aatis any progress,” replied the 
professor, who never allowed a doubtful point to pass 
unchallenged. “If our houses are built for the com- 
fort of the inmates we mustn’t allow ourselves to be 
diverted from the main question by outside consid- 
erations. We can fancy a state of society where 
every man who builds a house will first go around 
among his neighbors and find out how they would 
like to have it look, on the ground that the outside 
concerns them than himself. We haven't 
reached that state yet.” 

* No, and that question doesn’t seem to belong to 
our present inquiry,” said the engineer, who had still 
in mind the matter of the vestibules and their rela- 
tion to the coal bill. “ It isn’t worth while to trouble 
ourselves about the outside until the inside is satis- 
factory. I supposed our friend would naturally 

bring some of the latest styles; 
they may be ‘Queen Anne,’ ‘ Co- 
lonial’ or Chinese, for anything 
I care. As to the vestibule or 
outer hall, it is simply indispen- 
sable to the comfort of a house in 
a cold climate. I made seventeen 


New Years’ calls this year ; it was 
a stormy day, and there were only 
two houses in which there was 


not some discomfort or annoy- 
ance on account of the arrangement of the entrance. 
Now, let us see the plans. Perhaps I shall recognize 
some of them.” 

* Most likely you will. They’ve all been built in 
town, some of them by the dozen.” 

*T have seen that house about seven hundred 
times,” exclaimed the doctor as the builder showed 
the familiar plan so much admired by the average 
American housekeeper. “ What comfort is there in 
trying to get in at the front door of such a house as 


that, when the wind is blowing a gale, or when you 
are covered with snow, dripping with rain, or smeared 
with mud?” 

“Oh, yes,” added the engineer, “I am well ac- 
quainted with that family of front doors. Some of 
them have a sort of ‘ stoop’ or a ‘hood’ over them 
that keeps the rain from actually pouring down my 
neck while I am waiting for the bell to be answered, 
but the wind blows through my whiskers and by the 
time I get in out of the storm I’m in a shivering con- 
dition, and my teeth chatter like Harry Gill’s after 
Goody Blake’s curse. But that isn’t the worst of it. 
When I have passed through the elegant portal, quar- 
tered oak door with “art glass” panels and fanciful 
brass trimmings, I am standing ona polished wooden 
floor, an elegant Persian rug, a tawny tiger skin, 
or something else, equally fine and beautiful, that it 
would be a sacrilege to touch with my muddy feet. 
All I can do is to dance around on the tips of my 
toes trying to kick off my overshoes, find a place to 
hide them and, at the same time, get rid of my 
umbrella that steadily drips an inky stream unless I 
keep turning it over endwise. To be sure there 
is a gorgeous hall stand with plate-glass mirrors, 
polished shelves and elaborate carving, which may 
have been intended to serve a useful purpose, but | 
would almost as soon think of putting my feet on 
the table at a dinner party as of laying my muddy 
goloshes, or hanging my dripping overcoat on such a 
work of art. Of course the wide doors into the 
drawing room, which adjoins the front hall, are open 
and I have the satisfaction of performing my rug 
dance in sight of an unknown audience who may be 
deeply sympathetic, having undergone the same 
initiatory ceremonies themselves, or I may be fur- 
nishing a rare entertainment. Now, see what a 
comfort it would be if there was a little room, call it 
vestibule, outer court, hall, or anything you please, 
into which a guest could come quietly without send- 
ing a blast of cold air through the whole house, 
remove his overcoat, shut up his umbrella, smooth 
his back hair, and sit down comfortably while he 
takes off his overshoes. I know there are people 
who appear to enjoy standing on one foot while they 
hold the other up in the air 
long enough to pull off, or 
put on a boot protector. 
Still others have the te- 
merity to ask some kind 
friend or skillful servant to 
perform the service for 
them, but it is at least cour- 
teous and hospitable to pro- 
vide aseat. It may bein the 

HALL SEAT. form of a box orchest which 
will contain the carriage blankets with drawers for 
overshoes, a settee, or a chair of any degree of richness, 
provided it is solid and substantial. Itis neither good 
sense nor good taste to furnish such an apartment in 
a way to prevent its free use in a legitimate way. It 
is a good place for the solid-looking tile and metal 
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work that are often out of place in the interior of the 
house. It is not the place for delicate colors or 
woven fabrics of any sort. The floor should be of 
tiles or something else that will not be in the least 
damaged by hard usage. The walls should not be of a 
kind to be injured by contact with wet or snowy over- 
coats or dripping umbrellas.” 

“Speaking of umbrellas,” interrupted the pro- 
fessor, “there is one form of umbrella stand that I 


SOLID FINISH. 


despise. It is an upright cylinder, about two feet 
high and six or eight inches in diameter. Some- 
times they are of brass, sometimes of common clay, 
sometimes of rare old Japanese ware.” 

“What is the objection to them?” 

“There wouldn't be any if there were enough of 
them,—one for each umbrella. When two or more 
are put into one, the tip of the last one is sure to be 
thrust through the silk covering of the others. But, 
to go back to the vestibules, what can be done for 
the houses already planned in this way and for those 
which are sure to be built, for this general arrange- 
ment has certain advantages and will always be popu- 
lar. What can be done for them? There isn’t room 
for a vestibule to be cut off from the front end of the 
hall; it would cover up the doors to the front room.” 
“ Build it outside then.” 

“ But how such an excrescence would look 
“Perhaps so, but what of that? Inner wants must 
determine the outer shape. Ifa vestibule is needed 
for internal comfort the exterior must make the best 
of it.” 

“Now, here is another plan, one of the square 
houses which have so many advantages and admirers. 


They are in much the 

nm E same box as regards a 
vestibule. In fact they 

B are sometimes worse, be 

| L cause the front end of 

the hall is the principal 

| source of light and air for 

the center of the house, 

unless,indeed, the hall extends quite through the house 
with ample light at the other end. Now look at it; 
when a man steps inside a door like that he feels at 
once—no matter what the condition of his boots, the 
bottom of his trousers, his hat, his coat or his mus- 


tache—that the eyes of the whole household may be 
on him. There are doors at each side and there 
may be a row of young ladies peeping over the 
banisters in the second story while he is tumbling 
about and trying to get himself into presentable 
shape. But this is better,” taking up another sketch. 
“Here is a comfortable arrangement, if the hall is 
wide enough. The little alcove at the side gives 
light and makes room for a partly retired seat where 
one can wait in the hall and keep a lookout for the 
carriage or the electric car, and we still have a vesti- 
bule. Both of these are the conventional houses and 
if there is no other alternative, it is always possible 
as I have said, to build this essential ante room out- 
side of the main building. If the appearance is not 


Alcove Vestibule 


agreeable, that is the fault of the architect, and really 
concerns the neighbors more than it does the owner. 
Temporary storm porches hardly enter into this dis- 
cussion. Of course they are practicable in all cases, 
and although putting them up and taking them down 
is liable to provoke strong language, it is really 
only a matter of a few hours’ work, by no means as 
difficult as many phases of house cleaning. Where 
they are prohibited on account of their ugliness it is 
sometimes possible to arrange heavy curtains in 
such a way as to accomplish pretty nearly the same 
purpose without disfiguring the front hall as it might 
be disfigured by a permanent vestibule.” 

“ Here,” said the builder, who had been a silent 
listener during the engineer's talk, as he displayed 


another plan, “ Here’s a crooked kind of a thing, 
that shows a vestibule, main hall and front stairs.”’ 
“T never could see that the front door and the 
main staircase have anything to do with each other. 
The stairs are for the occupants of the house, not for 
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outsiders, and there is no good reason for putting 
the foot of them directly in front of the main en- 
trance unless it is for the accommodation of burglars 
who prefer to make their exit in that way,” said the 
doctor, who was but little interested in these dis- 
cussions of what he considered a side issue. 

“Convenient in case of giving parties,” said the 
professor. ‘Those that come late or go early can 
get in or out without running the gauntlet of a large 
crowd of critical spectators.” 

“Oh, yes, if we are building for the convenience of 
giving parties that is quite another affair. But it 
seems to me we are losing sight of the heating ques- 
tion. I thought we were to consider some of the 
ways in which the plan of a house affects the warm- 
ing and ventilation.” 

“Yes, that’s true, and the vestibule began it, be- 
cause opening the door of a house directly into a hall 
that extends through the whole cf the building is one 
of the quickest ways of wasting the heat without get- 
ting a fair return of fresh air ; we get the air but not 
where it is most needed. But let us finish the plans. 


This, certainly, is different from the others. It 
has a nice vestibule with a broad seat, a mirror, a 
small cupboard or niche for umbrellas and canes. It 
has a low panelled ceiling and appears to be suffi- 
ciently elegant in its finish to be in harmony with 
the rest of the house. The large rooms of the house 
are grouped about the central hall which is almost 
square and the stairs are just around the corner, 
perfectly accessible, and yet not the first thing to be 
encountered on entering; and see what broad easy 
stairs they are, four and a half feet wide, which is 
ample for two persons to walk down abreast, and 
they have such an easy grade that we are not con- 
stantly fearful of making a misstep and pitching 
down head first.” 

“Yes, that’s good,” exclaimed the Doctor. “* Those 
are the kind of stairs I like. It won’t hurt women or 
children to go up and down such a flight as that as 
many times a day as they like.” 

“Such stairs as them be take up a good deal of 
space,” said the builder, * especially if the rooms 
are high studded, and that’s where women’s house 


plans always come short. They can’t seem tosee 
that good, wide stairs and room enough to get 
round em in both stories have got to have plenty of 
length and breadth. Of course, | ain’t saying any- 


thing against women’s makin’ plans. For that 
matter, | don’t see why a woman that can make a 
pair of trousers for one of her boys out of an old 
pair of his father’s, or make over one of her own 
dresses, can’t arrange the rooms of a house to suit 
herself if she’s a mind to.” 

“Are women any worse than men about plans 
for stairs?” inquired the Doctor, who, as might 
be expected, was something of a student of human 
nature. 

“Wal, no, I’d n’ know as they be, any worse’n 
men who hain’t had any experience. But I’ve seen 
more houses sp’iled for want of room for the stairs 
than by any other one thing, and closets come next. 
But then there’sa difference in folks about closets. 
I’ve worked at buildin’ now goin’ on forty years, 
and I’ve got tol’able used to people’s notions. Asa 
general thing a woman thinks she can’t have too 
many closets and a man don’t care about any, ex- 
cept one for himself, and he’ll pile everything he’s 
got into that one closet.” 

“A sort of a place for everything and everything 
in that place,” said the doctor. 

“Folks ‘Il come to me an’ say: they have got a plan 
of a house and want to know how much it'll cost to 
build it. They’ve got the rooms all fixed to suit 'em 
and everything just as they want it, so many rooms of 
such a size on the fust floor and so many on the 
second. And I'll say, * well, where’s your stairs?’ * In 
the hall of course.’ ‘Is the hall any bigger’n you 
want it for a hall?’ ‘No, of course it aint’. ‘Wal, 
now if I was to put in the stairs where you've put 
‘em in your plan, they’d block up the hall so’s’t ther’d 
be no way of gettin’ round ’em nor into more’n half the 
chambers,’ and that’s how ‘tis more’n half the time with 
the stairs ; and its jest about the same way with closets. 
They'll mark a little bit of a square notch in the 
corner of aroom and call it a closet, but when I come 
to ask how large ’tis, and show ’em how much there'd 
be left of the chamber, * Oh, dear,’ says they, ‘ that'll 
never do. You must put the closets between the 
rooms, and that’s easy to say ; but putting big closets 
into a six-inch partition is something I never learned 
todo. P’rhaps they think I can shove the rooms 
apart and let ’em stick over outside; ’t any rate it 
never comes into their heads that putting the closets 
between the rooms ’I] make the rooms just so much 
smaller, and when I tell ’em so, they say, * That'll 
never do either, because they ain't large enough now '’ 
and that’s most generally true, too. Where theres 
one man that thinks his house is too big, there’s 
three that wishes ‘t was bigger. 

In old times, when rooms wasn't more’n seven 
or eight feet between j’ints, the little, narrer, dog- 
leg stairs could be squirmed up in a little bit of a 
front entry, that folks wouldn’t think was big enough 
for a chiny closet now-a-days. I know one old house 
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that hain’t got but seven steps to the front stairs. 
To be sure they’re consid’able steep, but all the 
babies and all the grandmams that ever lived in the 
house—and I s’pose there’s been a good many, first 
and last—have went up and down them stairs. But 
then the rooms are so low a tall man has to take 
off his hat if he don’t want it knocked off ag’inst the 
ceiling beams.” 

“IT like this plan,” said the professor, referring to 
the last one shown. “ We seem to get a dignified 
effect as we come in, and | should think it would be 
an easy house to warm.” 

“Yes, it is,” said the engineer, “ because the rooms 
are all grouped around a central hall. If we must 
have large, open halls and staircases, they should 
be as nearly as possible in the center of the build- 
ing, for the sake of economy in heating. The warm 
air is always trying to get out through the roof 
and something is gained if it can be kept in the 
center of the house; it will, at least, help warm the 
_chambers.” 

“That may be true enough,” said the builder 
“but as I was sayin’, there ain’t nothing that folks 
makes more mistakes over in buildin’ houses, than in 
the stairs, ’n I don’t see ’s your scheme of puttin’ of 
‘em in the middle and buildin’ all the big rooms 
around ’em is goin’ to held the matter much, if there 
don’t happen to be rooms enough to go rsund. It 
might do for mansions and such, but when there 
ain’t but two or three rooms on a floor, there ain’t 
much middle about it. Same time, I agree with you 
that it ain’t just the thing to use up the whole 
broad side of a long, narrer house by a flight of 
stairs ag’inst one of the outside walls. ’Nd I c’n 
tell you another thing; it’s no fool of a job to 
build a good flight of stairs, even when you’ve got 
all the room you want. Stair buildin’ used to be 
considered one of the l’arned professions, and it 
oughter be now.” 

* Undoubtedly,” said the Engineer, “the promi- 
nence given to the art of stair building in scientific 
treatises on carpentry and joinery, indicates its im- 
portance. Stairs have always been among the 
favorite and favored architectual features of build 
ings of all kinds, and certain general principles 
belong to them all, from portable step-ladders, to the 
grand stairways of marble palaces.” 
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BUBBLES. 
*Twas a rainy day; they could not play, 
Cornie and Mabel full of fun ; 
They watched in vain at the window pane 
For a patch of blee—a smile of sun. 
At last they turned with pouting lips. 
Said Mabel, “ It dess always drips!” 
And then she opened a closet door, 
And there in a corner on the floor, 
Sweet little Cornie found a pipe 
Which she put to lips like cherries ripe. 
“T know what we'll do,” she said, 
“ We'll blow bubbles big’s your head.” 


Bubbles, bubbles, oh, how they grew! 
Rich in color, red, orange blue— 
Fairy balloons in a somber room, 
Bearing to banishment earthly gloom, 
Sending a spray of joy—the first— 
Landing its burden as it burst. 

O happy childhood! care and hope 
Bound and borne in a film of soap. 


In youth’s despair, two maidens fair 
Those children watched at happy play; 
Each sighing thought—the rain had brought 
Disappointment to them that day— 

Each longing saw the spheres float free, 

As she thought, “ He would have come to me, 

If it had not been for dripping rain, 

But, then, I’m sure he’ll come again,” 

And taking the pipe each maiden blew 

A breath of love in a sphere so true ; 

But the blast was hot of passion’s first, 

And the tender bubble trembling burst. 

Steadier next the maidens tried, 

And rewarded with joy they cried— 

Beautiful forms they mirrored saw 

As the bubble danced in the veering flaw— 
* Bear us away, oh, magic sphere ! 

To lovers true and brical year.” 

O happy maidens! care and hope 

Bound and borne in a film of soap. 


In stately grace and caps of lace 
Two grandams sat that afternoon, 
Their glasses gleamed—they mildly beamed 
On child of May and maid of June. 
Life had for them with cares been fraught, 
Their threescore years had troubles brought; 
And many joys from last to first 
Had proven bubbles and quickly burst. 

“ But,” said one with her weight of years, 
“The bubbles have soothed the babies’ tears, 
And, though the rain keeps coming down, 

And lovers will not be out from town, 

Just watch the message in that face, 
Blowing sunshine to shadow’s place. 
Let’s try our hand, perhaps we’ll find 
Blowing bubbles will ease our mind ;” 
And two old hearts were borne aloft 
To waiting ones on a bubble soft. 

O happy grandams! care and hope 
Laid at His feet by a film of soap. 


I mused—“ could I, whose heart doth cry 

For long gone scenes and pleasant days— 
Could I be lost, on a bubble tossed, 

To whirl in a misty-colored maze?” 
A solemn man I watched the mirth 
Of these six children of the earth— 
Cornie laughed, and Mabel sang 
A nursery ditty, how it rang! 
I saw the dames all eager wait 
The close of a merry tale from Kate, 
And Mame, as if she’d help beguile, 
Passed the pipe with a knowing smile. 
I blew too hard, my bubble burst 
As all our pleasures go at first; 
Then more gently, I watched it grow, 
Enchanting sphere, I formed it slow: 
At last it raised my soul and theme, 
And left me only childhood’s dream ; 
And laughing long, I cried, “ O care! 
Gone with my bubble, stay up there.” 

—Randall N. Saunders. 
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ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 
I.—Iw Our Rooms. 
‘ Who can tell what a flower has cost ? 
Long centuries waited and wrought, 


Till the changing atoms their lesson had learned 
And blossomed—to tell us God’s thought. 


Who can tell what a flower may teach? 
No sermon or story Or song, “4 

Has caught all the meaning God hides ia a rose 
That bids us be loving and strong.” 

HE time has gone by when only 
the rich could indulge in flowers. 
They have ceased to be a luxury 
and now are an accompaniment 
of every-day life. They are used 
on all occasions from birth to 
death. They are sent with con- 
gratulations on the advent of 
the “little stranger.” They ap- 
pear at the birthday festival, the 
party, the dinner, the luncheon, 
the ball. They decorate our 
homes, and our persons. They 
welcome the coming, and speed 
the parting guest. They are sent 
as a token of remembrance or 
love. They go with the voyager 

by land or sea. They help us to congratulate the 
happy couple who have pledged their love to each 
other. We carry them to the sick, and with them 
extend our help and sympathy to the poor and 
wretched. They grace the sacred desk of God’s 
house, and help to proclaim his love toman. They 
find a place beside the sacred emblems of his broken 
body and shed blood. They deck the happy marriage 
feast, and their presence gives emphasis to the joy 
we feel. We lay them on the coffin of our loved 
dead, and hide the cold grave with these beautiful 
types of the resurrection. There is no occasion or 
time when flowers seem out of place. 

In our homes flowers play an important part. If we 
have a greenhouse, and a garden in summer, we can 
indulge in flowers the year round. If we have only 
the garden in summer, we can surely have flowers 
then. Some people seem to have a “ knack” of arrang- 
ing flowers while others are not gift 2d in that way. 

It will be a help if we remember a few general 
rules. One is that flowers of one kind are prettier 
for a vase than mixed kinds or colors. That if we 
do use mixed colors we will select those that do not 
*“ kill’ each other. That pink and purple, scarlet 
and purple, scarlet and crimson, scarlet and yellow, 
pink and yellow, purple and yellow, scarlet and blue 
arranged together look crude and one color “kills” 
the other. ‘That if we must use these colors together, 
we will tone them down with white and green. Two 
or more shades of the same color combine well in scar- 
let, pink, blue, or yellow. That we should use plenty 
of green foliage with our flowers. This should be 
the “ backbone”’ of all flower arrangements, whether 
simple or elaborate. 


With very few exceptions, every flower looks best 
when arranged with the foliage Dame Nature be- 
stows upon it. Flowers should not be crowded. 
Each one should have a fair chance, therefore do not 
use a dozen flowers when six would look far better. 
Buds and foliage are as important in flower arrange- 
ments as the flowers themselves. Dame Nature 
always arranges her flowers in this manner, and we 
cannot do better than to copy her as nearly as we can. 

Different flowers need different surroundings. Tall 
flowers like gladiolus, lilies, dahlias, chrysanthemums, 
need lurge, tall vases, while sweet peas, nasturtiums, 
pansies and other short-stemmed flowers need low 
vases, bowls or baskets. In whatever we arrange 
our flowers, let it be secondary to the flowers them- 
selves. It should not be highly colored, so as to 
“kill” the coloring of the flowers, or so elaborate as 
to draw attention from them. 

We are not compelled, as in former years, to put 
our flowers in the regulation vase, or use a glass pre- 
serve dish. There are many beautiful receptacles 
for flowers, American cut glass, cut into innumerable 
facets, reflecting myriad rainbows of colors; in bowls, 
baskets and dishes of various forms. ‘There are 
bowls and jugs of crystalline white, amber color, 
delicate yellow, turquoise blue, apple green and a 
thousand and one conceits of various kinds. 

Cut flowers should be taken from the vases each 
morning and a bit of the stems cut off, all decaying 
flowers and leaves taken out and replaced in fresh 
water. Soft water is better than hard; if the latter 
is used, a few drops of ammonia may be added. ‘The 
cooler the flowers are kept the longer they will last. 
In the winter, when flowers are scarce, it is a good 
plan to take cut flowers from the vases at night and 
place them in a washbowl, keeping the flowers above 
water. Put them in the cellar, or a cool room where 
they will not chill. They will freshen up and keep 
much longer than if left all night in a hot room. 
Never leave flowers at night in a sick room. It is 
hurtful for the sick person and the flowers. 

It is a good plan to grow flowers for cutting by 
themselves, where they can be cut freely without 
spoiling the looks of the garden. Grow some plants 
for foliage, like rose-scented geranium, lemon ver- 
bena, fern-leaf parsley. This latter is superior for 
garnishing dishes for the table, is easily grown, and 
has a handsome fern-shaped leaf of good green. 

In a sheltered spot in the fence corner, or where 
they will be partly shaded, one can grow the wild 
ferns from the woods, by taking them up carefully 
with plenty of soil, and they will be found charming 
for decoration. Clumps of them have been at home 
in one garden for more than ten years. 

Supposing we have flowers growing in our garden, 
when shall we pick them? Early in the morning or 
after the sun goes down? What shall we choose for 
our vases? Flowers of thin texture that wilt easily 
like verbena, balsam, portulacca, and many annuals 
that have pink or purplish flowers, are not suitable. 
We will choose sweet peas, nasturtiums, pansies 
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mignonette, heliotrope, three spikes of gladiolus, 
three of white day-lily (Funkia) and some small, pale 
yellow dahlias. 

How shall we gather them? Cut them with sharp 
scissors, or a sharp knife. Never “pick” flowers. 
It bruises them and injures the plant. 

Perhaps it may be thought wastt ful to cut the buds 
and long sprays of leaves with the sweet peas, but if 
they are to look well when arranged they must have 
the foliage and buds. With the nasturtium flowers we 
want sprays of buds and leaves at least six inches 
long, and some of the colored buds that are just 
ready to open. The pansies we will cut five inches 
long, flowers, buds, leaves and all. No little, short 
stems for us. It will not spoil the plant. It will 
make an effort to send out new shoots right away, it 
will keep stocky and it will not show long, lanky 
branches at the end of the season. Cut the mignon- 
ette of good length, also the heliotrope with buds 
and foliage. The gladiolus we will cut the whole 
spike. The unopened buds will open in the water. 
The day-lilies are to be cut with the whole length of 
the stem, buds and all, and some of the smaller 
leaves. ‘The small yellow dahlias should be cut a foot 
long, with buds and some small branches. This one 
“Jack” rose we will cut long stem, within one leaf of 
the main stem, then a new shoot will start there. 

Shall we arrange the flowers now? Some oi them 
are quite wilted. If put into the vases now it will 
take time for them to recover. We will fill this large 
washbow! with water, and put them into it, being 
careful not to get the flowers under the surface. 
Carry them down cellar or into a cool room, and 
leave them an hour. They will soak up water and 
become bright again. Divide the sweet peas into 
two bunches, putting the pinks and white together, 
and the crimson and purplish blue shades by them- 
selves. In this pale yellow glass bowl we will put 
some of the long sprays of leaves and buds for a 
“backbone,” and then taking each spray of bloom 
poke it gently down among the green. Don’t crowd 
them, but let each one have a chance. Don’t they 
look better than when a handful of all shades, with- 
out foliage or buds are crowded in together—one 
confused mass of color? Surelythey do. The pink 
and white sweet peas will look well in this crackled 
glassware dish shaped like a baby’s shoe. This 
sparkling cut glass rose-bowl is well fitted for the 
nasturtiums. Put in all the sprays of leaves and buds, 
then insert the stems of the flowers between the 
leaves. The flowers seem to glow more intensely 
when supported by the green background of leaves 
and buds. How different from the * bunch” of color 
we often see. We will set the bowl on the small 
stand that is draped with the dull olive-green plush 
scarf. ‘That pale yellow bowl will be just the thing 
for the pansies. Bunch them together in the hand 
and drop them into the bowl. Who would think that 
the foliage had so much to do with setting off these 
flowers of royal hue? They look like butterflies 
hovering over the leaves, and the buds stand up ina 


very pert and important way. Contrast this with a 
bunch of pansies having short stems, no leaves or 
buds, packed together in a dish. Pansies seem 
almost human in looks and we want to see their faces. 
Let them have a chance to show them. 

The heliotrope will look well in this delicate apple- 
green vase. Just bunch it together in the hand and 
drop it in, letting it shape itself. The mignonette 
has no particular beauty to recommend it, but the 
perfume is exquisite. Take a bunch in the hand 
and smell of it. How disappointing! Only a faint 
odor, and we thought it so sweet! Put the bunch in 
that lovely peach-blow vase and set it on the table. 
It needs color to set it off. Very soon it will diffuse 
its perfume in the air, and some one entering the 
room will inquire what is so fragrant. ‘The mignon- 
ette is fulfilling its silent mission. The English violet 
has the same diffusive fragrance, which is more 
noticeable at night. 

This turquoise-blue vase will be the thing for the 
tall spikes of white day-lily. Arrange the leaves 
around the edge and then stand the lily stems among 
them. A good place to set it will be on the mantel. 
The dark mahogany plush curtain behind the man- 
tel will bring the white lilies out in rcuef, and the 
blue of the base will harmonize also. The pale 
pink gladiolus will go in that white vase, backed 
up with some sprays of green. We will set it on 
the other side of the mantel, which brings out the 
pale pink of the flowers, and contrasts well with the 
white vase. 

The yellow dahlias will look well in that large Jap- 
anese vase of dull blue with the dragons on it. First 
put in the branches, then, one at a time, the long- 
stemmed flowers and buds. Did you think such a 
stiff-looking flower could be made to look so well? 
How different from the effect when they are just 
bunched together—scarlet, pink and yellow, and 
put into a vase without a bit of green—a crude 
bunch of color. We will set them on that small 
table in the dark corner, and notice how it seems 
brightened. Dahlias are among the most lasting of 
cut flowers. 

The aster is another stiff-looking flower, but its 
lasting qualities recommend it. When most of the 
flowers on a plant have opened, cut it off near the 
root—flowers, buds and leaves. Put one in a small 
vase or three in a large. Do not mix the pinks and 
purples. Each one is pretty when kept by itself. 
This one “ Jack” rose will just fit in this silver vase, 
and we will set it on the stand in front of a group of 
Roger’s statuary, which will bring out in relief the 
velvety scarlet petals and the rich green of the leaves. 
I have written only of common garden flowers such 
as any one with a bit of land can grow in summer. 
If one has the choice flowers of the greenhouse and 
hothouse—the roses, carnations, lilies, orchids—the 
same rules should be observed in their management. 
Study naturalness, do not use too many flowers, and 
the green background must not be forgotten. 

—M. /. Plumstead. 
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SOME SWISS NOVELTIES. 
A Dinner to be Remembered. 


T was in a pension at 
Geneva, in a delightful 
dining room overlook- 
ing Rousseau’s Isle and 
the emergence of “the 
blue waters of the ar- 
rowy Rhone” from the 
beautiful lake, that we 
first appreciated the ex- 
cellent qualities of the 

Swiss cook. All was perfect—scenery, food, ser- 

vice. What dainty breakfasts, finishing with that 

far-famed, fragrant honey; what elegantly simple 
lunches; what incomparable dinners were there our 
portion ! 

Many a famous chef in this country is an emigré 
from our little sister republic. Among them may be 
mentioned the Delmonicos, whose name and fame 
are not eclipsed by caterers who have more lately 
achieved gastronomic triumphs in the metropolis. 

So skillful is the major part of unprofessional house- 
holders among that nationality, that we have some- 
thing yet to learn from them in regard to variety of 
preparations of simple foods, as well as delicacy of 
manipulation and seasoning. 

Among my neighbors is a Swiss lady of refinement 
whose dinners are greatly enjoyed by her friends. 
A few of the novel dishes she makes are fully de- 
scribed in the recipes below the following menu which 
lately appeared on her table. It opens with an ex- 
tremely plain soup because the plats following it are 
rather rich. It is, however, most excellent. 


A Swiss DINNER. 
Oatmeal Soup. 
Reast Leg of Lamb. 
Currant Jelly. 
Chickens with Mushrooms. 
Celery Knobs, 
Lettuce Salad. 


French Peas. 


Potato Puffs. 


French Dressing. 
afers Cheese. 
Chestnut Pudding. Gateaux de Milan. 
Café Noir. 

Here follow the recipes which are more or less 
novelties : 
Oatmeal Soup. 

Brown together three scant teacupfuls of oatmeal and a 
good lump of butter, say two large tablespoonfuls, until it 
crackles, stirring all the while. Pour over it one quart of 
water and let it simmer one half hour. Season with salt, 
pepper and nutmeg, and thin if the soup seems too thick. 
Before serving, add one cupful of rich milk or cream and 
stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs. 

Chicken with Mushroom. 

Cut two chickens, nearly grown, into four parts each, 

and fry quickly each side in good olive oil. Six small 


onions cut in two must be browned with the chicken.’ Put 
the pieces on a warm platter and mix in the gravy in the 
frying pan one rounded tablespoonful of flour and cook 
till it thickens, constantly stirring. Then pour in enough 
stock or broth of any kind to cover the chicken, say one- 
half pint. Put the chicken back into the gravy with one 
teacupful of mushrooms cut in pieces. Let it simmer 
gently tilltender. Arrange ona warm platter and pour over 
the gravy. Garnish with dice of fried bread and parsley. 
Potato Puffs. 

Take half a dozen medium-sized cold potatoes, boiled 
the previous day; peel and grate. Mix with it three eggs, 
yolks and whites beaten together, and season with pepper, 
salt and a trifle of nutmeg. Work well with the hands; 
a spoon will not make the mass light. Flour the hands, 
work the potato into balls and lay on a floured board until 
they are dropped into hot fat. These balls puff out beau- 
tifully, and are as different from the usual potato croquettes 
as cream from milk. 

Celery Knobs. 

Take the knobs of large, nice bunches of celery, that 
part at the base of the stalk, wash thoroughly, trim and cut 
in half. Dig out the cut side of each piece to form a cup, 
taking care that the cup is not cut through and that there 
is no other cavity in the knob. Drop them in boiling 
salted water and cook until soft. Take out and drain on 
a sieve, with the cavity downward, until the knobs are 
perfectly dry. Then butter a baking-dish, one in which 
the knobs are to be served when done, and place them on 
the bottom, with the cavities upward. They must be so 
well trimmed as to be level on their tops. Now fill the 
cavities with finely minced cold chicken or veal, mixed 
with mushrooms, thoroughly moistened with good soup 
stock. Bake half an hour, frequently basting the knobs 
with the stock in the dish. While they are baking make a 
roux with one tablespoonful of flour and one of butter, 
rubbed together and thinned with stock or broth or with 
water. In this gravy cook the celery scraps dug from the 
cavities and saved for this purpose. Season with salt, 
pepper and nutmeg. When the celery knobs are done, 
draw the roux back from the fire and stir in one table- 
spoonful of sweet cream and the beaten yolk of one egg. 
Pour it over the knobs the last thing before sending the 
dish to the table. 

Chestnut Pudding. 

Cut a cross in the shells of two pounds of French chest- 
nuts, after thoroughly washing them, and boil in salted 
water till they are soft. Then shell them and mash with 
aspoon. Make a sirup of two ounces of sugar and two 
tablespoonfuls of water (scant, rather than large spoon- 
fuls), flavoring it with one teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour in 
the chestnuts and let them simmer for five minutes, mean- 
while stirring to prevent scorching. The nuts must absorb 
all the sirup before they are removed from the stove. Let 
the mass get perfectly cold and then force through a po- 
tato squeezer into the center of the dish in which it is to 
be served. Flavor cold sweet cream with vanilla and 
sugar to taste, whip it and heap about the edge of the 
lightly piled chestnuts in the center of the dish, which 
should be of glass or fancy make. Dot the cream with 
tiny bits of currant jelly and edge the whole with maca. 
roons. It isa showy pudding, if pudding it may be called 
and asit is rich a little of it goes a great ways. It is cer- 
tainly delicious. The chestnuts may be cooked the day 
before they are mashed and seasoned. The macaroons 
may b= replaced by Swiss penny cakes. 
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Swiss Penny Cakes. 

These appetizing morsels are so named from their size, 
which is that of the Swiss penny. Into the whites of five 
eggs beat one-quarter of a pound of powdered sugar half 
an hour, so that it is a thick white cream, beyond the 
stage at which cake is ordinarily made. Then mix in a 
heaping half-pint of sifted flour, stirring it lightly and 
gradually with the grated yellow peel of a lemon and 
half its juice. If vanilla is preferred, use half a teaspoon- 
ful in place of lemon. Let the dough rest fifteen minutes. 
Then brush a large tin or sheet with butter and drop on 
the dough with a teaspoon, making each round no larger 
than a quarter of a dollar. Bake in a moderate oven 
from five to ten minutes. In a close tin they will keep 
some time. 

These little cakes which are much used in Switzer- 
land, are often made in connection with another kind 
which takes the five yolks of eggs left after making 
these delicate penny drops. These cakes are named : 
Cakes de Milan. 

The ingredients are one pound of flour, one-half pound 
of sugar, one-half pound of butter, the yolks of five eggs, 
the yellow peel of one lemon and a wine glassful of white 
wine. Cream the sugar and butter and, with the hand, 
thoroughly mix in the unbeaten yolks of the eggs, then the 
sifted flour, the peel, and lastly the wine. Work and 
knead with the hand as if it were bread dough until it is 
nice and dry. In rolling out, flour the board. Make it no 
thicker than two knife blades together. Cut in fancy 
shapes, glaze with the beaten white of an egg and bake in 
ahot oven. Watch them carefully and take out in five 
or eight minutes. These little cakes are delicacies which 
melt in the mouth. They will keep two weeks or more, in 
tin or glass,—only if locked up and the key thrown away. 
These are richer than the Swiss penny cakes, which are 
not forbidden to children and persons having delicate 
stomachs. 


Another: toothsome concoction, which I have only 
seen upon a Swiss table, takes its name from a 
small town in Austria, where, no doubt, it origi- 
nated. It is: 

Linzertart Cake. 

Take one-half pound of almonds after they are shelled, 
one-quarter pound of sugar, one-half pound of butter, one- 
half pound of flour, the grated yellow peel of one lemon, 
one teaspoonful of ground cinnamon and a scant teaspoon- 
ful of biking powder. Cream together the sugar and 
butter and add the almonds pounded fine but not blanched. 
They must be in a very fine paste before they are stirred 
in. Then mix in the lemon peel, cinnamon and flour. 
Work and knead the dough quickly and lightly with the 
hands or it will crumble in pieces and refuse to cohere. 
Make in a ball and place in the center of a cake form hav- 
ing a detachable rim. The rim is removed and the dough 
flattened with a rolling pin until it is perfectly flat and of 
an even thickness of just one-half aninch. Cut off the 
dough which falls over the edge of the bottom of the cake 
tin, or extends beyond it, just as if it were pie-crust be- 
yond the edge of the pie dish, and replace the rim. Then 
form a rim of dough half an inch high (out of that which 
was cut off and that which remained after covering the 
bottom of the tin) and join it to the top edge of the cake all 
around. This makes a shallow cavity for strawberry or 
raspberry j2m, which is to be spread evenly over the top. 
It is kept from touching the tin by the thin rim of dough. 


A jelly glassful of jam will be sufficient for a cake about 
one foot in diameter. With the dough which remains, 
rolled out thin and cut in strips one-half an inch wide 
and spliced together on account of brittleness, cross the 
top in squares or parallelograms as if it were pastry over 
a tart. Bake three-fourths of an hour in a moderate 
oven. This cake, like that described below, is better the 
first or second day after baking than when fresh. It will 
keep more than a week. Nothing can be more palatable 
unless it be 

Swiss Nut Cake. 

The solid portion of this concoction may be made by 
any favorite rule for jelly or layer cake. Each house- 
holder has her own method. For the filling, cook in a 
double boiler one pint of milk and one cupful of sugar. 
Make one tablespoonful of cornstarch smooth with two 
tablespoonfuls of milk, pour over the sweetened hot milk, 
stir constantly, pour back and let it boil until cooked 
thick. Now draw back from the fire, let it cease to boil 
and beat in the yolks of three large eggs or four small 
ones. Let it cook without boiling until it thickens but 
does not curdle. While it is cooling prepare a rounded 
cupful of hickory nut meats (butternuts would do, but a 
less quantity should be used, as they are rich), saving out 
the unbroken halves to use on the top of the cake. These 
nuts should not be pounded but ground in a small mill 
which is made for this and similar purposes. When the 
filling is nearly cold, beat in these ground meats to- 
gether with one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. When 
the cake is cold, use this mixture for filling between 
the layers. Garnish the top with a soft icing flavored 
with lemon, and edge it with a beading of the half nuts. 
Put another row or two of nuts within the outer, if you 
like, but it will be sufficiently rich without that. No 
more toothsome cake than this was ever made. If you 


follow the recipe, 
Make your will, 
Then eat your fill. 


—FHester M. Poole. 
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“SOME HAVE FALLEN ASLEEP.” 


Where tides of time swift ebb and flow, 

With sea-song rhythm as they go 

In measured reach and round sublime, 
Stealing up along the shores of Time, 

*Mid gathered smiles and treasured tears, 

As days grow into months and years, 

Eternal tides rich harvests reap, 

In fields where “Some Have Fallen Asleep.” 


We garner memories rich and rare, 

Find wayside flowers, fresh and fair, 

We pluck and twine in clustered wreaths, 
Where fragrant memory sweetly breathes ; 
But, ah, too soon these droop and fade 
And low by Time’s sere frosts are laid : — 
In cadence solemn, low and deep, 

We hear that “ Some Have Fallen Asleep.” 


Asleep till resurrection’s sun 

Shall tell of a new life begun, 

When our frail craft, in turn, shall glide 
Down Time’s swift stream on flowing tide ; 
Then may we meet our loved anew, 

To part no more with sad adieu ; 

No more to weary vigils keep, 

And mourn that “ Some Have Fallen Asleep ” 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE. 
{m the Home, On the Street, In the Business Office, Aboard 
the Public Conveyance. 
IV.—ON THE STREET. 


HO but has noticed the wonder- 
ful flight of a flock of sparrows ? 
Hundreds of the little birds, 
huddled together so closely 
that it would almost seem their 
wings must touch, and that 
the first movement must throw 
them into inextricabie disorder. 
Yet as by the impulse of one 
mind or instinct, away they go, 
with the speed of thought, so 

swiftly that the eye can scarcely follow as they dart 

here and there, crossing the lines of flight, sweeping 
away like a cloud ; yet never a bird jostles or touches 
his neighbor. How do they manage their flight? 

Was it prearranged, think you? Behold! they have 

settled there in a huddle, filling the branches of a 

large tree with their little brown bodies—hundreds 

of them. Pitch a pebble toward them ; not wantonly, 
but as a test of their instinct. There is the sound of 

a single flutter, and away goes the entire mass, quick 

as one could snap the fingers, in the same perfect 

command of their lines of flight. To all appearance 
they have no guide or commander save their instinct 
alone. Isit instinct? It is a wonderful power, what- 
ever it may be. Attempt to move an equal number 
of people, at a corresponding rate of speed, by giv- 
ing them a sudden fright, and contemplate the result ! 

Yet in our cities, and in the larger towns at certain 
hours, we shall see a spectacle which to the casual 
observer might appear even more extraordinary. 
Here are thousands of persons, moving ceaselessly 
along; not only in one direction, or even both, but 
with lines of travel crossing at nearly all angles, and 
with rates of speed almost as diverse as the several 
individuals making up the endless procession. There 
are men of business, brusque, full of the spirit of 
money-getting ; women of fashion and leisure, saun- 
tering here and there, inspecting the displays in the 
windows, noticing the manner of dress and adorn- 
ment of their fellow-women; porters with bundles 
occupying more space than themselves, children, 
nurses, idlers, and so on, an endless list. 

Day by day and year by year these streams of 
humanity meet, mingle and separate, flowing through 
each other, with no serious jar or jostle. Here is an 
exhibition more remarkable than that of the birds, for 
it is guided, not by instinct, but by reason—by reason 
formu lated into certain observances of everyday eti- 
quette. There are certain rules of action, certain ele- 
ments of mutual forbearance, which make the meeting 
and the mingling really a pleasure—if some one does 
not violate the principles, and so make himself obnox- 
ious to those with whom he comes in relation. Let 
us note a few of the common courtesies and observ- 
ances which pertain to the street: 


The fundamental principle of all travel, where 
people are liable to meet each other, whether singly 
or by hundreds, is to turn to the right. Where lines 
of travel cross, as at the junction of streets, courtesy 
must largely take the place of definite rules. 

A person should always give preference to the 
lame or decrepit, to old people, or those carrying 
heavy or bulky parcels. Their presence upon a busy 
street may at first thought seem an annoyance ; but— 
put yourself in their places ! 

If it is necessary to walk very rapidly, and there is 
opportunity for a choice, take a sidewalk where 
rapidity of movement will interfere with the comfort 
or safety of as few as possible. 

If it is necessary to stop upon a walk, do so in 
a manner not to annoy those who may be coming 
after. No thoughtful or refined person will stop to 
talk with a friend or even a business man in such 
manner as to interfere with the progress of others. 
It is always easy to step out of the traveled way, 
and still more courteous to turn and walk with 
the other party, while the necessary conference is 
being held. 

It is in very poor taste for a man—young or old— 
to so dress as to attract attention upon the street. 
Women should especially avoid such display of 
jewelry or extravagant dress as will elicit criticism. 

Gentlemen should not indulge in loud talk and 
boisterous laughing upon the street; ladies w// not, 
under any circumstances. 

The practice of smoking upon the street, universal 
as it is, is none the less vulgar, and should not be 
indulged. It should be borne in mind that there are 
a great many persons—men and children, as well as 
ladies—to whom the fumes of burning tobacco are 
little less than poisonous, and it is far from pleasant 
to have a succession of the unsavory odors wafted 
into their faces from the respiratory cavities of all 
sorts of people. 

It is offensive for one woman to critically scan the 
dress and “ make-up” of another upon the street, or 
to comment upon her personal appearance ; for those 
ill-bred young men who stand or lounge in public 
places to scan each member of the opposite sex who 
passes, the only adequate remedy is the vigorously 
applied cane of some stalwart relative of the insulted 
party. 

It is not “good form” to eat anything upon the 
street, be it fruit, confections or food ; but it is much 
less vulgar than to go along with the end of a tooth- 
pick protruding from the lips. 

Whistling, humming or singing along the street is 
only allowable in remote country districts, where no 
other diversion or companionship is to be found. 

Walking arm in arm or hand in hand during day- 
light is now practiced only by country lovers who 
have come to town to see the sights. In the evening 
a lady should usually take a gentleman’s arm, when 
walking with him, especially if the thoroughfare be 
crowded. 

—Mrs. Minerva Van Wyck. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE. 


To MAKE THE DRAWING Room A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND REST— 
THE SLEEPING Rooms ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND EN- 
Guest CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 

AVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING RooM CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS—TO RECEIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


VI.—The Guest Chamber. 


N all houses in America a room 
is set apart for the guests 
and their belongings. It is 
an apartment where nobody 
lives, where the home pres- 
ence is not found, where 
people of mediocre means 
dispose of the odds and 
ends, and after much chaos 
it develops into a lodging 
place for all the surplus fur- 
niture which the inmates 
consider not available for 
their own rooms. In many 
instances there is not a vestige of taste or culture 
perceptible. The pictures that sometimes grace the 
walls are horrors of themselves. Either they are badly 
framed or the subject most uninviting. There is per- 
haps a photograph of some remote relative, who no 
doubt in her pride sent this image of herself, done 
up in plush and satin. A motto not infrequently 
furnishes the top of the dressing glass, and colored 
prints abound, in which there is no meaning or senti- 
ment. ‘The carpet, furniture, curtains, all are in keep- 
ing, and distasteful to the eye. So the chamber set 
apart for the best friend becomes a room without 
beauty, a place in which there is no repose for the 
mind, and most assuredly not that haven of rest which 
the weary traveler seeketh. 

Two illustrations may serve as an aid to those whose 
minds are filled with the beauty of home and its sur- 
roundings. A well-known artist, whose house has 
been a model of culture and taste in some of our lead- 
ing journals, has for a guest chamber a room where 
woodwork and walls are unexceptionally fine in treat- 
ment. The mouldings, surface, and wood of windows 
and doors are of a rich olive tint of ordinary paint, 
while the walls are of terra cotta paper, in which are 
figures of pale gold in the form of disks. The frieze, 
a beauty of itself, was in all its tones and shades the 
same color that graces the walls. A dado, like the 
frieze, is broad and has for its design the same glori- 
ous tints added to this artistic scheme; whilst the 
chair rail, which protects the wall from injury, has 
been used with an idea of forming a ledge for a bit of 
etching or water color that is unmounted. This rail 
is three inches deep and sets three feet from the 
ground. The ceiling, being kalsomined in olive, 
forms a harmonious complement to the woodwork 
and walls. In this terra cotta room is placed furni- 
iture of mahogany or cherry. The color scheme is 
also expressed in the draperies and hangings, the 


simple cretonnes and materials of charming effects 
which grace the dressing glass, bed and mantel shelf. 
The bed being old in style, with canopy, the French 
roll bolster is of thin, delicate muslin, in the middle 
of which is placed a large bow of ribbon that en- 
hances in the daytime its beauty. The spread is of 
the same material as the bolster. Here rests the 
Chippendale chair, the large reclining movable seat, 
the fire-screen, while the rich rug which marks the 
center of the room, and the borders of woodwork of 
Georgia pine, shellaced and darkened by an effusion 
of burnt amber, gave to this special arrangement a 
beauty well worth treasuring when studying the art 
and effects of decoration. 

The second illustration has for a room an example 
wherein lies the breath of spring. The woodwork is 
cream white in tone. The walls are papered in a tint 
of apple green, on which vines of rich white clematis 
tumble and flow in graceful hangings. The ceiling 
has for its body, cream white, picked out here and 
there in that delicate tone of delicious green pe- 
culiar to the walls. The furniture is of no particular 
style, the bed being brass in its furnishing, fine and 
simple in form, and yet so complete in all its details 
that a frame for the canopy is at hand on which mus- 
lin pleasing to the taste is draped. Figures of pale 
green fleur de lis stand out in bold outline, the cords 
and tassels fastening back the curtains, being in the 
same color as the figures. The dressing table is a 
bureau on which is an oval mirror. A short slight 
pole is set on the wall, and over it apple green silk 
is curtained. Every article of the toilet is of green 
and white. A tiny chandelier hangs near the mirror, 
and can be used when light is needed. On the floor 
rests a cool, figured matting forming a good founda- 
tion for the happy conceptions of picturesque rugs 
of light colors in Japanese make. The Chester cot- 
tons, India silk draperies and portieres which are 
poled in an artistic and effective manner, make this 
room an embodiment of comfort and ease. 

Every season the great emporiums of material for 
household decoration give to the market new and 
valuable designs, so that the clever lady with a little 
money can have her choice from the various textures 
that are made in upholstery, almost without regard 
to price. And soto the hostess who believes in the 
amenities of life, the entertainer of the short stay, or 
the visit of long duration, we speak in good faith. 
When a hostess extends an invitation, the time should 
be specified, the hour for arriving, the day of de- 
parture. The habit of inviting a visitor for any time 
is for vo time, and should never be heeded. Fora 
hostess to neglect her guests is unpardonable, yet to 
weary them with attention is also annoying. The 
art of true hospitality is to bestow that perfect liberty 
that ensures comfort, not only to the visitor but for 
the hostess as well. For the guest there should be 
hours of retirement, and the well-bred woman never 
overlooks this fact. That privilege of solitude is 
very necessary at times, and blessed be the enter- 
tainer who understands it. If a hostess wishes her 
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friends to call upon her guest, a reception should be 
given in her honor. By this means any social atten- 
tion can be offered and the guest has the privilege of 
meeting people and returning visits, which is one of 
the delightful usages of society. 

And now to the guest a word in season. To be 
the charming and welcome visitor, be punctual at 
meals, affairs of an unpleasant character happening 
in the household, take no heed. ‘To interfere with or 
«rder the servants, is very bad form. Above all, 
correct not other people’s children. Mothers in- 
variably resent this, and one taking this liberty is 
considered a very interfering person. At the family 
bed time, express a willingness to retire. Never 
monopolize the conversation at table—there is a valu- 
able addition to every home and its inmates in the 
ready listener, who is sought for and appreciated. 

In England a visitor is allowed the morning to 
himself. He can drive, walk, ramble in the woods, 
study in his own room, and do whatever his predilec- 
tion dictates, recollecting that the dinner and even- 
ing belong to his host and hostess. 

Turning again to the charming guest room, with 
all its wealth of color, its savor of restful repose, with 
those hues and tints which fill the eye with that de- 
lightful harmony of color so acceptable: It is then 
that the true spirit of the guest chamber asserts 
itself. and especially to the “ unexpected visitor, who 
brings only a tooth brush.” 

The dressing table should hold those articles nec- 
essary for the morning toilet, the brushes and comb- 
Pen, ink and paper should lie in open view on *he 
writing desk, whilst my lady’s basket with needle, 
thread and scizzors, should grace the table near. In- 
side the ample closet the comfortable bath robe and 
bed slippers greet the guest. Whilst towels of differ- 
ent sizes and textures, with the never failing com- 
panion, the wash cloth, find there a prominent place. 

And so my lady, well equipped as she is in enter- 
taining, can be with all those who are classed as the 
neat and orderly caretakers. Happy is the man or 
woman who comes beneath the spell of her charming 
hospitality ; who finds in that home an intellectual 
companionship; whose every want is anticipated, 
whose every wish is gratified. Well may her guests 


“rise up and call her blessed.” 
—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 


UNLESS IT IS DEAD AT THE ROOT. 


There’s never a garden from blemish so free 
That all of its trees will bear fruit; 

Yet the gardener never despairs of a tree— 
Unless it is dead at the root. 


With his knife he dissevers the old withered limbs, 
And cares for the tree they pollute ; 

“It will yet bear me blossoms,” he sings as he trims,— 
“ Unless it is dead at the root.” 


4nd so there is never a languishing life, 
But may blossom again and bear fruit ; 
it needs but the touch of the Gardener’s knife— 


Unless it is dead at the root | ’ 
—Thomas Addison. 
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AN ERRAND OF MERCY. 
How the Rich Man and the Poor Man Performed Their 
“Christian Duty.” 

—— - - DECLARE for’t, I don’t know 
as lL ever seen it snow faster’n 
it does now!” Charles 
Cromes had come in with 
many stamps of the feet and 
a good deal of noise gener- 
ally; paused for a moment 
in the little back room to 
sweep the snow from his 
heavy boots and trousers, 
and dropped into the near- 
est chair quite exhausted. 
“T ha’n’t had so hard a time 
gettin’ to the barn and back all winter. I most wish 
I'd got a little more wood afore this come on—I 
didn’t think it was goin’ to be a storm: or at least 
nothin’ to amount to anything.” 

He looked ruefully at the rather small quantity of 
unseasoned beech wood in the pile behind the stove, 
and then toward the door through which he had just 
entered, as though in that way he might atone for 
past neglect. 

“Oh, we shall get along, Charles; we always have. 
Your supper is ready now, if you aint too tired to eat.” 

It was a thin, pale, patient woman who spoke ; and 
her voice, while sweet and naturally musical, had in 
it that unmistakable tone of perpetual weariness which 
sometimes marks the hopeless life. 

The husband seated himself at the little table, 
served the two children who divided their attention 
between the evening repast and the snow-storm, 
though giving the latter much the larger measure, 
ate silently for a few minutes, then lighted his pipe 
and sitting beside the window watched the phenom- 
enon outside. 

The month of March was well advanced, the ground 
had been quite bare, and spring seemed at hand, when 
the snow began falling. It came moderately at first, 
much to the delight of the children, who danced and 
laughed and ran out of doors, as healthy children are 
so prone to do under the stimulus of a snow storm. 
At first a few flakes were to be seen, hurrying down 
rather spitefully, like special couriers bringing news 
of the coming of a mighty host. Then the speed 
slackened, and the dark air seemed to hang like a 
murky pall above the earth, till down from the somber 
grayness came a mass of great feathery flakes, dancing 
swaying, floating ; seeming to hang in mid air, unde- 
cided whether to continue the downward course 
or return to the brooding clouds which had given 
them birth. 

How the children clapped their hands and danced 
about in their efforts to trace the course of each 
especially large flake in its earthward journey! But 
while they watched there came another change ; the 
flakes grew smaller and more numerous, lost their 
hesitant, undulating motion, and fell with perfect 
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directness and great rapidity to the ground, which 
speedily disappeared from view under the white, 
smooth covering. Hour after hour went by, and each 
stroke of the clock called attention to the increasing 
rapidity of the snow-fall. There had at first been no 
wind to drive the masses into drifts, but now it seemed 
to be rising somewhat; occasionally a wave like the 
swell of the sea would roll through the general mass 
of the storm, and show that something more seri- 
ous was to be apprehended before the dawning of 
another day. 

Charles Cromes had “ done his chores” at the barn 
at an earlier hour than usual, making everything as 
snug and comfortable as possible, and now sat watch- 
ing the still deepening storm. ‘There was no longer 
sound of laughter or exclamation of delight within 
the little dwelling. The children had come to ex- 
perience a feeling of awe at this unusual disturbance 
of the elements; the father had fallen into a deep 
melancholy, with his gaz? still fixed on the white 
tempest without; while the poor wife, as she had 
done for so many years, plodded about the routine of 
her duties till the finishing touch and the last step 
had been taken, then sank upon a chair, gazing 
tenderly at her husband and wishing that something 
brighter might come into his life. 

Others had experienced the same feeling for Charles 
Cromes, and had perhaps been more outspoken in 
their utterance than had this woman, whose life was 
bound up in his, and to whom there had come little 
save the endless routine of duty—monotonous duty, 
rarely lightened with even a reasonable hope of any- 
thing better this side the grave. Cromes seemed to 
be born to misfortune and disappointment, being the 
younger son of a large family. His father, a small 
New England farmer, had only by the closest economy 
and the help of the older boys and girls managed to 
keep all the dependent mouths fed, and to give to 
each such education as the town schools afforded. 

Charles had just reached his majority, and gone out 
into the world for himself—which, in his case, meant 
working for a neighbor during the summer and doing 
next to nothing during the winter—when the civil war 
of 1861 came on. He was a sturdy, patriotic young 
man, and very early in the struggle he enlisted in the 
Unionarmy. He had served nearly three years, with- 
out wounds or serious sickness, when his misfortune 
began. While on detached service, with no comrade 
near, he sustained an injury which at the time seemed 
trifling, and he gave it little attention. It grew worse, 
however, and medical examination disclosed the un- 
welcome fact that he could not for a long time, and 
probably never again, perform military duty. He was 
sent to the hospital; but instead of being himself 
treated, he was asked and was glad to help in caring 
for the wounded who came pouring in from the great 
battles of 1864, and did so to the best of his ability 
till the expiration of his term of service. Then he 
returned to the familiar scenes of his boyhood and 
tried to start in life in earnest. 

He began by marrying Julia Brown, with whom he 


had “kept company ” before his enlistment, and who 
had cried herself into a nervous fever when he went 
to the army. She had never seemed the same girl 
after her recovery, but she had remained true to her 
absent soldier, writing him now and then an apology 
for a letter, but one full of broken expressions of 
tendernes. and fidelity; and on his return she was 
waiting to place in his keeping her life and all its 
possibilities. Charles had saved a small amount from 
his meager soldier’s pay, and Julia had something 
which she had earned by “working out” during the 
three years, in anticipation of the possible wedding. 
Joining their capital, the young couple bought a parcel 
of land from the broad acres of Deacon Downs, and 
with some assistance from kind-hearted neighbors 
built the modest home buildiugs where we find them. 
Thus far, and for a few years afterward, all went fairly 
well. Charles had watched with longing eyes a fine 
tract of timber land adjacent to his purchase, and 
when he had accumulated a small sum, and it seemed 
that he might meet the payments, he purchased the 
“wood lot,” paying all that he could raise and mort- 
gaging the tract back to Deacon Downs, of whom he 
had made the purchase. 

From that day Fate seemed to turn her back upon 
him. A financial stress came upon the country, and 
with it came sickness and dismay to the Cromes. 
dwelling. The few acres which he was able to culti- 
vate returned to the husband and father only the 
barest livelihood for his little family, and few knew 
how sometimes the daily fare used to be “ reduced to 
less than half rations,” as Charles grimly said in 
memory of his soldier days. 

“T can’t get no money—I can’t get hardly enough 
to eat,” he had said to Deacon Downs when the pay- 
ment on his woodland became due. “I’ve paid you 
all the money I’ve had, deacon, since I come out of 
the army. Can’t you be kind of easy with me tll 
times get a little better?” 

The deacon mused a long time before he made 
answer. “ Ye-es, I suppose I must,” he finally said. 
“I’ve always done well by you, Charley, and I want 
to do my full Christian duty to every human being. 
] aint hard on no man, Charley; though there ¢s them 
as call me so. Now I tell you, I need that money to 
pay my taxes; I need it the wo’st way, and I s’posed 
you'd have it.” 

But he would wait—he would do his “ full Christian 
duty ;” and after he had assured Cromes of that fact 
a number of times, the deacon returned to his large 
and comfortable home—the only dwelling in view 
from the cottage, and in contrast with which the latter 
looked especially small and worthless, as its owner 
had so often felt, in bitterness of heart, but never 
in envy. 

From that day forward the “ wood lot’”’ became the 
family incubus. Every dollar that the utmost exer- 
tions of husband and wife could secure was applied 
to the payment of the accumulating interest, and that 
was all that could be accomplished. The instalments, 
which according to the terms of the mortgage note 
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had long since become due, remained unpaid,andthe I said to myself, as you’n’ I'd talked it over so many 


property was only held by the sufferance of Deacon 
Downs. 

So matters had remained till the previous year had 
brought a mingling of disappointment and hope, and 
it was of these intensified factors of his life that 
Charles was moodily thinking, as he watched the 
deepening snow-drifts—for the wind had now begun 
to drive the light particles in whirling, blinding clouds. 

“You needn’t be afraid but what we shall get along 
all right—if we aint none of us sick.” Julia had been 
watching the look of despondency on her husband’s 
face, and she had become alarmed at its intensity. 
She had been racking her poor brain to think of some- 
thing that would break the unhappy chain of thought ; 
and, spoken in the most cheerful tone she could com- 
mand, this sentence, with its qualifying phrase, had 
been the product. 

There was a nervous tear in the husband's eye as he 
responded, slowly : 

“Julia, I feel as if everything was burying me up, 
just like this snow!” 

The wan little woman rose, came to her husband’s 
side, rested an arm upon his shoulder, and pressed a 
kiss upon his clouded brow. Perhaps not for years 
had she given expression to so much of demonstration 
in the way of sympathy, and then, as though abashed 
at herself, she wiped away with her apron the big tear 
which had gathered in either eye, and hastily returned 
to her chair. 

“T wouldn’t worry, Charles; we shall get along— 
we always have.” 

That was her only comforting phrase ; she had said 
it many a time before, when trials had hovered over 
them, and back of it there was all the consecration of 
her devoted life, given to painful, thankless, hopeless 
toil, with never a word of murmuring or repining. 
But the poor words fell with all their poverty of 
rhetoric upon the distressed heart of the hearer. 

“Oh, Julia, don’t say that again,” he exclaimed, 
with more of impatience than she had ever noticed 
before. “We can’t get along, I tell you. You don’t 
know.” 

“T don’t know?” she repeated. 

“No, you don’t know; but I'll tell you. We've lost 
the woodland !”’ 

“Lost it!” She knew what that meant, and the 
simulation of courage faded from her face, leaving it 
more hopeless even than that of her husband. 

“Yes; Downs has foreclosed, and all you and I 
have worked so hard for has gone!” There was a 
brief period of speechless sorrow, such as the unhappy 
pair had seldom experienced, and then, from the 
reaction of his spirits the man went on: “It’s all 
over and done. I didn’t say nothin’ to you, for there 
wa’n’t nothin’ you could do. I was afraid last summer, 
when the drought come on and all the crops turned 
out so poor, that it was all over, for I knew well 
enough we couldn’t raise the money to even pay the 
interest. But when the Mortons come up and began 
to make arrangements to put up a wood-working mill, 


times, if they do that, it'll make a market for all that 
nice hard timber, an’ it'll pay for the place, an’ we'll 
hev it at last. I guess I was a fool to tell Downs 
what I was a calculatin’ on, for he jumped right up 
an’ said there couldn’t be no timber cut off of that 
land till it was paid for. An’ he talked the worst 
kind to me; said I had been lazy and shiftless, and it 
wa’n’t no use waitin’ any longer—said you was a 
workin’ your life out to support ney lazy bones—and 
I guess he was about right there, Julia.” 

Charles had said more than he intended; in the 
excitement of the moment the words had escaped. 
They acted like an electric shock to the hearer. 

“He said that, did he?” she exclaimed. “ Well, 
I’ll throw a pan of dishwater right square in his face, 
if he ever comes where I can; now yousee if I don’t!” 

In her righteous indignation Julia glanced from the 
window, as though hoping for an immediate oppor- 
tunity to carry out her threat—then took a step nearer 
the pane. Charles followed her example, for he knew 
that something unusual had met her vision, and the 
two saw through the eddying snow and the dimness 
of fading day a human ‘orm floundering in the drifts 
but a few rods away. 

“Why, yes, it is; that’s Downs’s Pole,’’ Charles ex- 
claimed. “Think of his hirin’ such help as that for 
his farm, acause he can get ’em for a little or nothin’, 
when there’s men around here that need work and 
decent pay for’t.” 

There was deep wonder at the cause of the con- 
templated visit, for the foreign farm hand was evi- 
dently striving to reach the cottage; yet he seemed 
to have become wholly unable to make his way further, 
and was beckoning piteously for aid. 

“T’ll go an’ help him,” said Charles, obeying the 
first impulse of his nature, and armed with a shovel 
he sallied forth. 

The snow was not less than three feet in depth, and 
it was no slight task to reach the suppliant and lead 
him to the house, but he was finally landed in the 
little living room, brushed into the semblance of a 
human being, and placed beside the stove to recover 
such slight power of English speech as he possessed. 
After some minutes he managed to gasp out: 

“ Down—fall—barn—much hurt!” Considerable 
pantomime helped to explain his communication. 

“What’s that you say—old man Downs fell in his 
barn and broke his neck!” 

The Pole managed to express by pantomimic con- 
tortions that the deacon had fallen, but that his 
neck was not broken. “ Maybe die,” he addéd, with 
dilated eyes. 

“Well, why don’t you go for a doctor?” Charles 
asked ; but the gesture of his visitor toward the raging 
storm made him ashamed of the question. The Pole 
grasped him eagerly by the arm and pointed beseech- 
ingly toward his employer’s residence. 

Yo—come?” he asked. 

Charles Cromes hesitated. It was acritical moment 
in his life. Hewas but human, and he could not in ; 
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time been so embittering his soul. Deacon Downs, 
as he believed, had done him and his wife a deliberate 
wrong ; had robbed them of their hard earnings under 
cover of the law, that he might himself profit from the 
new industry which had promised to be helpful to 
them. Was it a just compensation that this cruel 
man, cut off from the help of all the world save the 
man he had wronged, had met a serious and perhaps 
fatal injury? Ought he to heed the call? 

His wife read the mental struggle. ‘I don’t know 
but you ought to try to go, Charles, if you can get 
there.” 

Jf 1 can get there!” 

What words those were under the circumstances! 
The speaker well knew from his recent experience 
that it would require his utmost exertions to dig his 
way to the assistance of the hapless one. He was not 
strong; he had been feeling that old trouble more 
recently; the attempt might cost his own life. He 
could hope for no adequate aid from the Pole, for 
he was of slight physique and had nearly succumbed 
to the efforts already put forth. The snow was still 
falling in undiminished volume ; the dusk of evening 
was settling fast. and the storm shut out the waning 
daylight. 

* | don’t know as I can get there if I start; and if | 
get there, I don’t know when [ can get back again. 
You'll be here alone, and you can't get out for any- 
thing, no matter what happens.” 

‘Don’t worry about us, Charles: we shall get 
along—we always have!”’ 

The husband stared forth blankly at the ceaseless 
snow-fall and the deepening gloom. Finally he roused 
himself, with the air of one who had reached the 
decision of some perplexing problem. 

* Well, julia, I'll do just as you think best; if you 
say go, I'll go.” 

Now it was for her to hesitate. Should she say the 
word which might send her husband forth to his 
death? With convincing force she recalled an inci- 
dent which he had often related to her. 

“It seems to me a good deal like the case of the 
man who brought his hated enemy back from the 
breastworks, that you've told me of.” 

It seemed so to Charles, too, and he hesitated no 
longer. 

* The lantern, Julia,” he said, as he drew on his 
ragged outer coat and bound it about the waist with a 
piece of rope. 

His wife gave a little gasp of despair. 

“There isn’t a drop of oil in the house, Charles— 
not a drop!” 

* Well, never mind; I can find the way, if it’s dark 
as pitch. | can’t get out of the road without going 
over the fences, and I sha’n’t do that. Come on, 
Polander ; I wouldn't trust you to stay here no more’n 
I would a monkey. You might burn the house down 
afore mornin’.” 

Grasping his shovel firmly, and followed by the 
reluctant foreigner, the now resolute man set forth 
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upon his errand of mercy. It was almost dark, but 
before the daylight quite faded away he had “ got his 
bearings,” as he informed the non-comprehending 
Pole, and confident of his ability to reach the destina- 
tion, if only his strength held out, he applied himself 
bravely, though cautiously, to the task. 

“T must be careful not to tire myself out all of 
a sudden,” he reasoned ; “for if I get stuck out here 
in the dark in this storm—" 

He turned his face away from the driving blast, in 
order to breathe, then renewed his work. But how 
slow was his progress! He could only work his way 
through the snow as he cleared away a portion with 
the shovel, leaving untouched as much as he could 
flounder through, obliged to pause every few yards 
and gather energy and strength for a further endeavor. 

Hours had passed—how many he had no means of 
judging—when the dark wall of the Downs barn ap- 
peared but a few rods away. It was fortunate that it 
was no farther, for already Charles was gasping with 
exhaustion, sharp pains were shooting through his 
body, and his head seemed swollen to twice its normal 
size. Once more he tried to press the Pole into 
service with the shovel, but with no better success 
than earlier on the journey. That unpromising youth 
was worthless as an assistant—in fact requiring the 
frequent attention of Charles to prevent him from 
sinking down in the snow to sleep and die. 

Finally the door was reached, partially open as the 
Pole had left it, and the twain made their way into 
the deep blackness of the interior. The doorway was 
choked by the snow which had drifted in. Charles 
extricated himself, stamped his feet and leaned against 
something while he listened for sounds of life. 

They{came presently, in a slight movement, a groan, 
and the query, * Who’s there ?”’ 

* Charles Cromes,” that individual said, as he made 
his way carefully toward the sound. “That con- 
founded fool of yours come down to the house and 
told me you was hurt, and I've got up here ; but I’ve 
had a job, now [ tell you.”’ 

The injured man said something in a low tone, of 
which Charles only caught the words “ Christian 
duty,” then added in a stronger tone, though his 
accents indicated much pain : 

“| fell from my scaffold, and fear 1 have broken 
both legs, and I’m hurt otherwise: | can’t tell how 
much. I’ve tried to help myself, but I can’t—I’m 
worse than a child.” 

“If I only had a light,” Charles remarked. “I 
suppose I shall have to get to your house to get one, 
and that’s a purty big job now. I should ’a’ brought 
a lantern, but we hadn’t a drop of oil in the house.” 

Fortunately there was a lantern in the barn—one 
which was kept there for use in case of need. It was 
a poor thing, but when it had been found and lighted 
Charles set to work to do what was possible for the 
relief of his patient. Now it was that his experience 
in the hospitals of many years before proved of value 
to him, as it had often done before in cases of sick- 
ness or accident among his neighbors. A short in- 
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vestigation showed him that the deacon had sprained 
both ankles, dislocated one elbow, bruised the muscles 
of his back quite severely, and suffered a contusion 
on the head which had partially stunned him. 

“You are hurt bad enough,” he said in that cheery 
way he had learned to use when ministering to the 
unfortunate, “ but there is nothing that is dangerous, 
after all. You will have to stay in the house a while, 
and it will cost you something for doctor’s care, when 
it gets so we can get to the doctor’s. I guess I can 
slip that elbow back, if you’ll let me try, and not hurt 
you much.” 

He did so at once, though the operation produced 
a sharp cry of pain. ‘Then making a sort of couch of 
hay and blankets, he lifted the heavy body of the 
deacon upon it, made him as comfortable as possible, 
then turned his attention toward opening communica- 
tion with the house, some rods distant. 

Fortunately the storm had now abated, giving 
promise of an early cessation. It would not be a 
great task to cut through the drifts to the house, it 
seemed to him, load the injured man upon some sled 
or sleigh, and thus get him to a comfortable bed, 
where his wounds could be bathed and dressed. 

Charles was peering over the drifts, when he heard 
from the house the faint cry of a human voice. It 
was the deacon’s invalid wife, who alone in her help- 
lessness through all those hours of suspense, unable 
to do or know anything regarding the fate of her 
husband, had been suffering mentally quite as severely 
as he had suffered physically from his mishap. Cromes 
could see her standing in the open door, almost 
frantic, and with much shouting he finally conveyed 
to her imperfect hearing the welcome intellivence 
that her husband was not dangerously hurt. 

After a few minutes of rest and planning, he took 
up with energy the task of reaching her, but it was 
not till near daybreak that he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his task accomplished and the deacon com- 
fortably placed in bed, with his hurts bandaged 
almost as skillfully as though the work had been 
done by a physician. Not till all this had been ac- 
complished did Charles give himself a respite ; but 
then, utterly exhausted, he sank upon a lounge and 
slept heavily for several hours. 

When he awoke, late in the afternoon, Charles 
realized as he had not done before how terribly he 
had overtaxed himself. He found that Deacon 
Downs was sleeping heavily and his wife was dozing 
in her chair, but the latter awakened at the first 
movement with a cheerful word for Charles. 

“So you’re awake,” she said. “I am glad you 
had so good a sleep but I’m afraid you’ve made 
yourself sick by what you did last night. I'll set 
some vittles right on to the table: it won't take me 
but a minute.” 

don’t do that,” said Cromes. The deacon’s 
sleepin’ so well I guess I'll try to go home. I do feel 
purty lame and I’m ‘fraid Julia’ll be worried. | orter 
gone home this mornin’, but I declare | didn’t feel as 
theugh I should ever get there if I started.” . 


Despite the urging of the kind-hearted old lady, he 
at once set out for home. ‘The return was not so 
terrible a task as his coming had been, for a few of 
the neighbors had begun to stir themselves early in 
the morning, and had “ wallowed ” through the snow, 
while the remains of the path which he had shoveled 
the previous night assisted him. Still it was a long 
time before he had accomplished the I|ttle more than 
a quarter of a mile which separated the two dwellings. 
He had to stop often for rest, for he was not only 
very sore and weary from his exertions, but darting 
pains through his whole system and racking head- 
ache and alternating waves of abnormal heat and 
cold warned him that he was indeed to pay a heavy 
penalty for his humane efforts in behalf of the man 
who had wronged him. 

He reached his house at last, allayed the apprehen- 
sion of his little family as much as he could with a few 
words, then staggered to the bed and threw himself 
upon it. When Dr. Brown made his way on foot by 
great effort the following day to minister to the suf- 
fering deacon, he found another patient at the little 
brown cottage who needed his service quite as much. 

The great dritts of snow vanished almost as quickly 
as they had come, under the warm, spring sunshine ; 
the brown earth, at tirst damp and cold, grew warm 
and bright, greenness appeared here and there, the 
birds sang and the reign of spring was established 
once more. But still the kindly old doctor drove 
daily to the home of the rich man and to that of the 
poor man. For the latter, it was a long, hard struggle; 
and for many days his life hung in the balance, so 
that it seemed a breath might change the result. 
Finally the crisis was passed and as he left the bed- 
side, the good old doctor drew the pale, patient 
Julia outside the door, and while a smile just peeped 
from the corner of his eye, then faded away, he 
whispered : 

* You must be dreadful careful of him—if he don’t 
have any drawback, he will get along now!” Then 
with a clasp of the hand, he climbed into the waiting 
buggy and drove away while Julia stood for a mo- 
ment in the warm sunshine wiping away the tears of 
joy which would persist in running down her faded 
checks. 

Not in all his life before had there been so many 
kind words spoken of Charles Cromes as during this 
critical period, and after he began to gain a little in 
strength and was able to see and talk with his neigh- 
bors, it was surprising how many of them—although 
the farmers were so busy with their “ spring work” — 
took occasion to run in and sit for atime with the 
sick man : how his fences were all put in better repair 
than they had ever been before, and without his 
knowledge, too, while many a similar kindness kept 
the little family in comfort. 

But there was one neighbor who did not call—the 
nearest of them all and the one most interested 
Deacon Downs. He, like his benefactor, was lying 
upon his bed during these balmy spring days, im- 
patient to be out upon his broad acres. repining at 
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the hard fortune which had come to him; but grad- 
ually recovering and at length, under the care of 
Dr. Brown, able to take short rides about the neigh- 
borhood. 

But somehow he never passed the Cromes cottage. 
Something led him in other directions, nor was any 
message from him sent tothe humble home. Charles 
knew that the deacon was recovering, he heard of his 
being seen, now here, now there, riding with Doctor 
Brown, and day after day as he sat, bolstered in the 
large chair which a neighbor had brought in for his 
convenience, he looked through the window anticipat- 
ing a call, or at least a greeting, from the man he had 
aided at such aprice. But no call, no greeting came, 
not even a messags of thanks, and it was hardly to 
be wondered at that the old spirit of bitterness filled 
Charles’s heart. 

“T only hope he’ll send for me again for some- 
thing,” he muttered; “perhaps I’d make a fool of 
myself another time. It’s good enough for me. A 
man that had used me as he had. I suppose he only 
thinks I’ve ‘done my Christian duty.’ I'll tel him 
some day what I think of Christians like him.” 

The opportunity came at last. It was a bright, 
warm day and for the first time Charles Cromes 
tottered out of doors and sat basking in the sunshine 
in a chair which Julia had placed for him. The 
sound of wheels attracted his attention and presently 
a carriage came around acurve in the road. There 
was no doubt about it; it carried Deacon Downs. 
All the old resentment flamed up afresh as Charles 
saw him, and then as he came nearer, it died away 
again, for the old man showed very plainly in his 
pale, thin visage and stooping posture the sad 
effects of his injury. He drove within a few feet of 
the sitting man and as the latter rose the deacon ex- 
tended his hand with a smile such as had seldom 
been seen on his features. 

“Sit down, Charles,” he said, “ you don’t look as 
though you could wallow through the drifts to help 
an old man in his misfortune now.” 

Something prompted the listener to make a bitter 
reply but the words took no form. He simply said, 
kindly, “* No, deacon, I don’t think I should be of 
much help to anybody now.” 

There was a moment of awkward silence. Mr. 
Downs felt obliged to repeatedly say “ whoa” to the 
gentle horse that showed not the slightest sign of 
stirring from his tracks: then he dropped the reins 
and fumbled in an inner pocket for a moment, pro- 
ducing a long, folded paper. He saw the face of 
Julia at the window, beckoned to her, and as she 
approached he said : 

‘*[ dunno but you've thought strange that I didn’t 
come down or send down before ; but the fact is I’d 
a little business to tend to and I didn’t get it done 
until to-day. You know this wood lot over there,” 
with a jerk of the thumb over his shoulder. 

“ Yes, | should think | did,” gloomily responded 
Charles, the kindness all driven from his heart by 
the reference: and * Yes, I should think we did,” 


echoed his wife in a tone so sharp that the deacon 
raised his open hand with the palm toward her. 

“Wait a minute, my friends,” he said, and his 
voice trembled as he spoke. “I don’t wonder you 
feel hard about that matter, but you can’t feel as I 
did about it. I had time to think it over a good deal 
when I was lyin’ there on my back, and owin’ my 
life to you, but we won’t go back no more. It is all 
right now, I’ve fixed it. Here——.” He pressed the 
paper into Julia’s hand, caught up the reins, said 
“Good-by” with a tremulous voice, and was away 
before the astonished couple could utter a word. 

“What’s the meanin’ of this, Julia,” said Charles, 
as he gazed upon the paper. “Look ahere!” and 
his pale finger traced along the lines, 


“WARRANTY DEED. 
JEDUTHAN Downs 
To CHARLES AND JULIA CROMES.” 

“Why, Julia, this is a deed in full of that wood lot 
‘for one dollar and other valuable considerations’, 
It’s signed, and sealed and recorded! Why, I didn’t 
think any such thing as this, and here the wood- 
works is goin’ up and all that hard wood to turn into 
them—just what they want, and the best piece there 
is in all the town! Why, Julia—why, everything’s 
all right with us now!” 

And the meek little woman once again bent over 
to kiss the pale brow while tears of joy and gratitude 
ran from her eyes and she exclaimed brokenly, “ Yes, 
Charles, I thought somehow we should get along— 
we always had!” 


—J/ames L. Bowen. 
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SOURCES OF CONSOLATION. 

Tears are the tribute of humanity to its destiny. 

The chief victory of man is emancipation from himself. 

Love in itself can never be lost, but is the absolute good. 

Parts of our souls are sympathetically planted in others— 
a mother, a wife, a child, a friend. 

Early rebukes and shames of a light quality have fre- 
quently prevented, at a later date, heavy agonies of chagrin 
and remorse. 

Afflictions may in two ways compensate us for what we 
suffer: first, by what they prevent, and, second, by what 
they produce. 

There never is a time when the poet, looking up with a 
fervent love of nature, cannot discern beauty in the ap 
pearance of the sky. 

As the sea-shell, carried away inland, yet murmurs in 
echo to the native roar of its ocean howl, so the soul still 
pines for the recognition of God, its origin and its end. 

Thanks be to God that in the gloomy streams that flow 
from human eyes there are discernable a few drops of 
ecstasy, gleaming amid the stain and darkness of earthly 
defilements and agony. 

By the beautiful symbolic act of setting a little child in 
the midst of the ambitious disciples who disputed con- 
cerning their claims to precedence, Jesus taught that the 
most innocent and lovely in soul rank highest in the king. 


dom of heaven. 
— Witham R. Alser. 
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PLAIN SEWING AND DRESSMAKING. 
Dressmaking at Home. 
Il. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR FITTING. 


ITH the basque now on, 
and buttoned or hooked 
in front, you will be able 
to discover the defects in 
fit which may occur. If 
it be too large, take up 
the required amount on 
the seams under the arms 
and on the shoulders. If 
it is too loose just in the 
small of the back (a very 
common fault), remedy 
this by taking it up on the 

side-back the curved) 

seams at and below the waist line. See that the neck 
is the proper height, being careful not to cut it too 
low just in front, as in cutting it out in the other parts 
it generally adjusts itself to the proper height in front. 
Then, too, as the seams on the shoulders have not 
yet been stitched, the edges may become stretched. 
After they (the shoulder seams) have been found to 
be adjusted, stitch them upon the machine. Notice 
the arm-holes ; they should be high up under the arm 
at the back and snug fitting to avoid wrinkles, but 
immediately under and towards the front, they must 
be cut out sufficiently to prevent any drawing when 
the arm is brought forward. On top of the shoulder 
the armholes should be cut out as high as the pointed 
bone which may be felt on the shoulder above the 
highest part of the arm. Curve the arm-size evenly 
between these places and be particular not to get it 
stretched or strained in any way. 

There is no greater mistake than fitting a waist on 
one side, and attempting to make the other side by 
it, and no skillful dressmaker will try it. If you have 
a drafted pattern cut to your measure the thing is 
not only possible, but desirable; otherwise, as I have 
alreacy said, do not attempt it. Having made the 
desired alterations, stitch up the seams on the ma- 
chine, except the shoulder seams. Take out the 
bastings in the seams sewed, gash them with a scis- 
sors at the waist line in three places to prevent draw- 
ing. The second or bias dart will not require this 
however, as being bias, it accommodates itself to the 
form without gashing. Now press the seams, which 
may be neatly done by the following simple method : 
Lay a doubled cloth on the edge of the lapboard; 
lay each seam on this edge and press slowly with a 
moderately warm iron. A common wooden rolling- 
pin covered with several layers of cotton cloth is also 
a convenient article for pressing seams of waists 
and sleeves. 


DETAILS OF SLEEVES. 


Measure the length of your arm on the front seam 
of the sleeve, and allow two inches more than this to 


turn up inside for a facing at the wrist. This makes 
a neater finish than adding a facing afterwards; catch 
it to the lining of the sleeve. In making the full 
sleeves with cuffs tight at the wrists, it is desirable to 
put an interlining of canvas between the material and 
lining as high up as the cuff extends. Alterations in 
the width of the sleeve should, if possible, be made 
on the back seam only. If the pattern is too short or 
too long, add or take from the top and bottom, allow- 
ing the two inches extra to turn up for a facing. 

Always press the seams of sleeves, even if you whip 
them together. It gives a neater finish. Omitting 
little details like these is one of the chief causes of a 
dress looking “home-made.” As some clever woman 
remarked, “The iron is the botcher’s best friend,” 
To adjust the sleeves, pin them in first. If they set 
right, then baste them in. The front seam should be 
set as far forward as can be worn without pulling or 
wrinkling. Two or three inches forward from the 
under arm seam is generally about right, the differ- 
ence depending upon the kind of sleeve or the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of the wearer’s form. If the ma- 
terial is not heavy and there are not many gathers or 
fullness, you may stitch the sleeve to the dress with 
the machine, otherwise it must be backstitched very 
closely by hand with doubled silk. 


THE COLLAR. 

The choker or plain standing collar is the standard 
one at present, whether it fastens in front or at the 
side. To make this, take three bias strips of canvas, 
baste them together, then with machine, stitch over 
and over in close lines until the pieces are covered 
closely with the stitching. Now dampen them a little 
and iron at once until dry with ahot iron. This welds 
them together as it were. Now take the measure of 
your neck at the lowest part, just above the shoul- 
ders, and cut the canvas that size, sloping the ends 
off at the upper edge about a quarter of an inch each 
side. Cover this canvas foundation with material, 
allowing the latter to be about three-quarters of an 
inch largerall around. ‘Turnthe material over around 
the edges and whip it down to the foundation. Set 
the collar on over the edge of the dress neck a¢ /east 
half an inch; baste it first to see that it is right, then 
whip the neck of the dress flat to the canvas founda- 
tion. Amateur dressmakers usually fall into the error 
of sewing the neck of the garment and the collar on 
together, then turning up and binding the collar into 
place. It is impossible to have a perfect fitting collar 
by this method. The farther down on the neck edge 
you can set the collar the better will be the effect. 
How far down it can be worn must be learned by in- 
dividual experiment. Having sewed the collar in 
place and shaped the ends to fit, sew on the hooks 
and eyes, then face the inside with a bias piece. Col- 
lars fastening at the side must be cut differently, but 
the three folds of canvas, the stitching of them and 
ironing must be just the same. Flaring collars must 
also be interlined with canvas and also wired, accord- 


ing to their shape. 
—Emma Florner Belt. 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. * 
CHAP. V. 


The Invention of the Stocking Loom—Silk Stockings and 
Other Styles. 


HALO of romance surrounds the invention 
“of the stocking loom. A certain William 
Lee, a fellow of Oxford, fell in love with 
a beautiful peasant girl and secretly mar- 
ried her. By the stern canons of the university he 
was expelled, and left to repent his infatuation at his 
leisure, for the couple fell into poverty, and the young 
wife supported the family by the stocking she had 
learned to knit on sticking pins or knitting needles. 
It was while watching her knit that Lee conceived 
the idea of the first stocking loom. Even knitted 
hosiery was rare in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for 
history records her having been presented with a 
pair of Spanish silk and that she swore henceforth 
she would wear no other kind, and no one can blame 
her. Uncomfortable things they must have been, 
those clumsy stockings made of cloth, with hard 
seams to chafe the foot, but they were all that could 
be obtained by even so foppish a gallant as King 
Henry the Eighth. The great mercantile marts of 
Spain are a story of the past, but England, who in- 
vented the stocking loom, maintains her supremacy 
as the maker of the best hosiery inthe world. Excel- 
lent stockings are also made in France, who excels 
the world in the variety of shades in which she pro- 
duces colored silk hose, making them in every dainty 
hue imaginable to match evening gowns and the 
pretty slippers of satin that are now de rigueur 
for dancers. 

The old loom of William Lee was a most clumsy, 
awkward affair and was soon improved upon. In 
about 1831 Timothy Bailey, an American, first ap- 
plied power to the stocking loom, which had been 
previously operated by hand. He started mills at 
Cohoes, N. Y., and laid the foundation for the 
vast knitting industries of the United States. A 
fair cotton stocking is made in this country and 
an excellent silk stocking. Germany makes vast 
quantities of hosiery which are an excellent imita- 
tion of French stocking, but they are made merely 
to sell, not to wear. The price of labor in Ger- 
many is so low that in spite of tariff our cheapest 
stockings come from German looms. 


* Author’s Copyright, 1803. 
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SILK HOSIERY. 


The very best grade of stockings is that made of 
pure or long silk. Such a stocking will wear well, if 
it is not purchased in the cobweb-like texture chosen 
by fastidious women of fashion. The most durable 
black silk stockings are those made by the English, 
which sell at $4 a pair, but these are not often im- 
ported, as American manufacturers make a stocking 
that sells at $3.50 which is almost as good. A very 
excellent black silk stocking that will wear well may 
be bought for $2.00, but at a lower price than this 
durability is apt to be sacrificed to appearance and 
it is better to buy a spun silk ora fine cotton stock- 
ing. While American manufacturers excel in black 
silk stockings, they are not especially successful in 
making colored silk or embroidered or open work 
hose. All these fancy styles of hosiery are imported 
from France and sometimes from England. The 
French however make the daintiest silk stockings, 
dyeing them carefully to match every tint and shade 
of satin and silk dress goods. A colored silk stock- 
ing is little worn except in evening dress when it 
matches the gown of satin or gauze and the satin 
slippers, which are generally made of a piece of the 
gown and are often resplendent with a tiny jeweled 
buckle. Sometimes a pair of gray or Suede colored 
stockings daintily embroidered over the instep and 
ankle with a gray or Suede kid slipper is worn in the 
house with an afternoon dress in these colors or in 
black, but gayer hosiery is strictly for evening wear. 
Some young women like a bright crimson stocking 
with red morocco tie shoes for negligé, but such 
hosiery is only for house wear, or for the summer 
piazza at home. The handsomest black silk stock- 
ings which are intended to be worn with patent 
leather pumps or with slippers of Suede kid are em- 
broidered. ‘This embroidery is usually done in a 
variety of dainty ways in tiny sprigged patterns in little 
tleur de lis or in miniature bow knots in white, with 
sometimes a touch of color. The prettiest stockings 
however are simply open worked in a lace like pat- 


tern. The French excel in all these fanciful styles 
of hose. They make the daintiest stockings of black 


silk with insertions of Chantilly lace set in the front 
of the stocking by stitches of embroidery. 

Next in quality and price to a stocking of long silk 
is one of spun silk. These are made of the waste 
silk of the loom, the short ends and refuse of the 
cocoon that cannot be wound off like the best quality, 
but is treated like wool and spun. This silk has a 
dull finish when compared with the high luster of 
bright silk, but it is durable and makes a delightfully 
soft stocking, which is pleasant to wear. Unfortu- 
nately so many people cre guided by appearances, 
that the cheap, bright silks, which have no wearing 
qualities often finds more purchasers than the durable 
spun silk, which does not make so fine a show. It is 
this love of show and disregard of intrinsic value on 
the part of the great mass of shoppers, that is the 
bane of manufacture in this country. A good spun 
silk stocking costs from $1.50 to $2.00 a pair, but at 
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this price a stocking of long silk may also be found, 
and its showy appearance too often decides the shop- 
per in its favor. 

The plated silk stocking is simply a cotton hose 
with asilkface. It is quite often sold by unscrupulous 
dealers for pure silk or for spun silk, but the decep- 
tion may be instantly detected by turning the stock- 
ing on the wrong side when the cotton back is at 
once en evidence. This stocking sells at from 60 cents 
to $1.25 a pair. In the best qualities itis a durable 
stocking, but people of refined taste usually prefer a 
fine cotton or lisle thread hose to so palpable a sham 
as this. <A good plaited silk stocking undoubtedly 
wears better and represents a more sensible choice, 
than a long silk stocking at a cheap price. Sucha 
stocking, though it is pure silk, is made of a poor 
quality of yarn and is too often weighted or adul- 
terated to give it a high luster and it will soon fall 
into holes, and altogether it is the most worthless 
article on the stocking counter. 

COTTON AND LISLE STOCKINGS. 

It is a matter to be regretted, that the brilliant 
finished lisle thread stocking, such as are made by 
the English, have been almost driven out by the cheap 
silk stocking. They are much more durable, more 
agreeable and daintier, as they shed the dust, which 
clings to the cheap silk hose. A stocking of this 
kind costs about $1.50 to $1.65 a pair. At the same 
price a very showy pair of silk hose can be bought, 
but warranted to wear about one quarter as long as 
the lisle. Fine French lisle thread stockings are also 
imported, but to a limited extent. They excel in 
their range of brilliant colors for which there is very 
little demand, as an evening stocking should be of 
silk to match the gown to perfection, and black 
hosiery is de rigueur where even a lisle stocking is 
properly woven. The French lisle thread hosiery is not 
as durable as the English, but like French silk hosiery 
depends for its value on its fancy styles and range of 
color. The masses of the cheap lisle thread sold 
under $1.00 are German stockings and clever imita- 
tions of the French hosiery. 

Cotton stockings are manufactured at so low a price 
in Germany, that the importation of English hosiery 
has perceptibly fallen off in recent years. The old- 
time Balbriggan factories still keep up their vast out- 
put, and still use the trade mark of the “ tiny stocking,” 
but their goods are not often imported, and like the 
best qualities of lisle thread have been driven out 
of the shops by the competition of cheap silk. The 
old-time écru Balbriggans are almost unknown, but 
the same factories have turned their attention to 
“fast black” and colored stockings. A good stock- 
ing of cotton will cost from fifty to seventy-five cents 
and $1.50 a pair. Irish Balbriggans when they are to 
be found may cost from $1.25 to $2.50. 


WOOL STOCKINGS. 
The finest wool stockings are English cashmeres. 
They are found in plain and in ribbed styles. ‘They 
are a warm stocking, and in tine qualities a delight- 
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fully soft and pleasant one to wear. It is only the 
more cheap qualities that are irritating to persons 
with delicate skins. Fine cashmeres are as soft and 
soothing to the skin as silk. There has been no im- 
provement in the manufacture of cashmere stockings 
in this country commensurate with the improvement 
in silk. A good stocking of this kind will cost from 
75 cents to $1.50 a pair. 


SHOPPING HINTS FOR APRIL, 

Pale violet stockings for spring are embroidered 
with black fleur de lis and black ones with tiny violets 
or miniature rosebuds. 

The street gown should not measure over four and 
a half or five yards at the bottom. It is close at 
the hips. 

A new capote is the Charlotte Corday cap. It isa 
full crowned cap like that which bears the name of 
the famous French woman. A twist of black satin 
ribbon, with standing ends in front and perhaps a 
rose or jeweled aigrette, completes an arrangement 
that does duty this summer for an elaborate bonnet. 

The daintiest new trimmings are composed of ara- 
besques of Suede leather on a background of fine 
guipure lace or of bands of gold canvas set thickly 
with spangles of vario-colored metals. 

The favorite shoe for travellers to the World’s Fair 
will be a laced boot of russet Russia leather or one 
of fine kid foxed with patent leather. 

The cape which covers the waist line or a pictur- 
esque empire coat of tan cloth with miroir velvet 
trimmings, is the favorite wrap for spring. 

The “tailor girl ” is no longer the ideal of fashion. 
In spite of the convenience and elegance of the plain 
tailor gown, the more ornate French street dresses 
are preferred by the “smart” set, who decide the 
fashions for the millions. 

It seems now a settled matter that crinoline will 
be entirely unnecessary. The latest French dresses 
are quite close about the hips and flare from the 
knee, but a lining of thin crinoline muslin is al! the 
stiffmess necessary in the bottom. Horse hair or 
heavy stiffeners are vulgar and superfluous. The 
stiffener of crinoline muslin is not a heavy weight, 
but the quality one degree removed from tarlatan in 
weight. 

There is a tendency to revive the materials of 1530 
with the styles. Old-fashioned organdy muslins in 
large flowered patterns are again in favor. Silk 
gingham is another goods, which is in fashionable 
favor. It is a dainty goods silk one way and cotton 
the other, and is said to be an exception to the rule 
that mixed fabrics do not wash wel! 

fielena Rowe. 

LovE has a fillet on his eyes, 

He sees not with the common pen ; 
Whom his fine issues touch despise 

The censures of indifferent men. 
There is in love an inward sight, 

That not in wit nor wisdom lies ; 
He walks in everlasting light. 


Despite the fillet on his eyes. 
—k. H. Stoddard 
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FISH, FLESH AND FOWL. 
Recipes for Preparing Meats, Fresh and Salt Water Food, 
Poultry, Game, and Sauces for Same. 

II. 
French Steak. 
Cut steaks a finger thick from the fillet. Season, dip in 
melted butter, and broil. Serve with melted butter, a 
squeeze of lemon juice, and chopped parsley. 
Brown Stew. 
Brown one pound of beef cut small, with one table- 
spoonful of braided flour. Add one sliced carrot, two 
sliced onions, three cloves, three allspice, and salt and 
pepper. Cover, and simmer three hours, covered with 
boiling water. Before serving add two tablespoonfuls of 
tomato catsup and one glassful of wine. 
Beef Loaf, 
Three pounds of chopped, raw beef, one slice of raw, 
chopped pork, three rolled crackers, one egg, one and one- 
half cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
salt, pepper, chopped onion (if liked), mixed together, and 
baked in a buttered pan. 
A la mode Beef. 
Take out bone from thick round, fill place with force 
meat. Slash meat, inserting strips of salt pork with a 
larding needle. Stick cloves over meat, sprinkle with a 
little cinnamon. Pinacloth around tightly. Add meat to 
one pint of water, and simmer three and one-half hours, 
adding water as needed. Before serving add one glassful 
of currant jelly (red or black), and a spoonful of jelly on 
top. Garnish with parsley. 
Cannelon. 
Chop one pound of raw beef, add yolk of one egg, one 
tablespoonful each of melted butter and chopped parsley, 
two tablespoonfuls of crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper. Roll up, wrap in 
greased paper, and bake half an hour. Remove paper. 
Serve with brown sauce. 
Smothered Beef. 
Chop raw beef, season, add herbs to taste, and sprinkle 
with bits of butter. Cover tightly and bake. Serve in pan 
gravy. 
Broiled Steak (Piquante). 
Hack thick steak with dull knife and rub thoroughly 
with lemon juice before broiling. 
Mock Game. 
Prepare as for Rolled Round, with the addition of a 
layer of ham to each roll of steak and forcemeat. 
Steak Pie. 
Cut a tender steak into thin slices, sprinkling with a 
little finely chopped mushrooms, enion and parsley. Sea- 
son with pepper and salt, rubbing it on both sides of the 
slices. and roll them up. Put a layer of bacon into a pan, 
then the rolls, with just water enough to cover. Simmer 
gently, covered, till tender. Line a pie dish with paste, put 
in meat and a few sliced, hard boiled eggs. Cook gravy 
down, pour over meat, cover with paste, and bake. 
Fillet Roti. 
Dress and lard fillet of beet,and soak in olive oil, a little 
salt, pepper, parsley, sliced raw onion, and a bay leaf, for 
twelve hours. Roast for three-quarters of an hour. Add 
juice of one lemon to its own gravy, and serve. 
Steak and Oyster Pie. 
Beat steak well with rolling pin. Season with pepper, 
salt and a little shallot. Fill a pie dish with alternate 


layers of steak and oysters. Cover with crust. When 
baked, pour in the hole left in the middle of the crust, a 
strained sauce made of the oyster liquor, a bit of lemon- 
peel, mace, and parsley, thickened with three spoon- 
fuls of cream and one tablespoonful of butter rubbed 
in flour. 

Fillet Hollandaise. 

Cut into slices one and one-half inches thick. Season 
with salt, laying in a pan with six tablespoonfuls of warmed 
butter, and juice of quarter of a lemon, and let it stand one 
hour. Then dip lightly in flour, broiling over a bright fire. 
Garnish with parsley. Serve with curry powder in white 
sauce—one teaspoonful to one pint. 

Kidney Beef Fried. 

Slice thin, stripping of fat and skin. Season with salt, 
pepper, and equal parts chopped parsley and shallot. Fry 
slices in butter, and stir over them one teaspoonful of 
flour, then add one cupful of gravy, a glassful of white 
wine, a little butter and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Garnish with fried bread. 

Boeuf a la Mode. 

Cut rump steak into slices, place in deep bowl, season 
with salt, pepper, mixed herbs and a head of garlic. Put 
bowl in pan of boiling water and cook slowly. When 
gravy comes from the meat, cover it with slices of bacon. 
Cook faster till meat is done. Just before taking up 
add one glassful of red wine, strain gravy and pour 
over meat. 

Beef Olives. 

Cut one and one-half pounds of beef in strips three 
inches wide and four long. Add to the chopped trimmings 
and fat, salt, pepper, three tablespoonfuls of cracker pow- 
der, one teaspoonful each of sage and savory. Spread on 
strips, roll up and tie with twine. Roll them in flour. 
Fry quarter pound till brown, remove it and put olives of 
beef in the fat. Fry brown, then put in a covered pan. 
To fat add one tablespoonful of flour and rub smooth. 
Add one and one-half pints of boiling water. Season to 
taste, pour over olives and simmer two hours. Cut strings, 
and pour gravy over dish of olives. 

Beef and Veal a la Mode. 

Cut beef, veal and bacon in slices. Heat beef in a dish 
set in hot water, seasoning the meat to taste with salt, 
pepper, and herbs. When heated, cover with slices of 
both bacon and veal, and boil tender. Before serving, 
add one glassful red wine to gravy, and strain, or use 
brandy instead of wine. 

Cowheel. 

Boil the heel, cut off meat, put bones in pan with two 
pints of water, one onion, one carrot (both sliced), parsley, 
thyme, cloves, whole pepper, and spices to taste. Simmer 
three hours. Strain, take off fat, add meat, salt and pep- 
per. Serve. 

Cowheel and Mushrooms. 

Boil, cut up meat, take enough pot liquor for sauce, add 
one teaspoonful braided flour, twelve button mushrooms, 
pepper and salt. Stir in, off the fire, yolks of two eggs 
beaten up with a dash of lemon juice, and strained. Add 
meat, simmer and serve. 

Stewed Ribs. 

Lard rolled ribs of beef; sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and braise them. Add a few carrots, and simmer till re- 
duced to aglaze. Make a teaspoonful of brown braided 
flour, moisten with little pot liquor, heat together, skim 


and serve. 
Ruth Hall. 
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A PLEA FOR THE PICTURESQUE. 
And a Way by Which it May Come to all Homes. 


OW that the bright spring days are with us 
once more, and the old earth has donned her 
robes of verdure and beauty, how instinct- 
ively we all turn toward the charms of na- 

ture, the swelling fields, the blossoming of tree 
and shrub, the quickening sunshine and the grate- 
ful shade. We hear, in imagination, the songs of 
birds and the whirr of insect life which will come 
a little later, and live over in a few moments of 
reverie the changing experiences of all the year. But 
to how many must these visions come only in the 
reverie, or the hasty trip of a day or two, snatched 
from the wearying rounds of a ceaselessly busy life. 
In too many instances, not even the accustomed va- 
cation, and certainly not that of the fashionable kind, 
can give that close communion with nature which the 
sincere soul must often seek, and from which may be 
drawn the best inspirations for the duties and strug- 
gles of life. 

But that which fashion and necessity have con- 
spired to deny, the progress of modern art may still 
bring near to every home, though in a changed and 
subordinate form. If we cannot journey here and 


there at our sweet will, stopping now to capture a 
butterfly and anon to inhale the perfume or admire 
the matchless tints of a rare flower, listening here to 
the murmur of the breeze as it sighs softly among the 
leaves of the tree-top, and there shrinking from the 
resistless majesty of the storm; we may yet through 
other eyes drink in the beauties and admire the glory 
of the universe; we may forget the care and the 
canker, the fret and the worry; we may banish that 
which is unpleasant and hateful, and live only with 
that which attracts and charms. The modern “ Pic- 
turesque” books give to us this opportunity. The 
work of camera, pencil, engraver, printer and binder 
has been so perfected that for a merely nominal sum 
the richest treasures in any given field may be gath- 
ered for us and enjoyed at the fireside, or in the se- 
clusion of the invalid’s chamber; in the cool and 
shaded apartment, when the fierce heat glows and 
blisters without, or within the cozy corner when cold 
and storm have temporarily shut out the sweetness 
and the beauty. 

The writer had recently the pleasure of examining 
a series of works of this class, covering the most ro- 
mantic and delightful portion of Massachusetts—the 
Connecticut river valley*. Here, if anywhere in the 
world, we shall find the perfection of the New Eng- 
land home life; the delights of the rustic retreat, 
peopled by the rural denizen of most pronounced 
type, blend with and into the cultured life, the art and 
development of teeming cities—shading in turn into 
the squalor and wretchedness which have thus far 
been inseparable from human existence, at least since 
the mishap in the Garden. Yet it is not the vulgar, 
the wretched, the squalid with which we would will- 
ingly hold communion, but with that which uplifts 
and ennobles, and these we shall find in works of this 
class without stint. It may be but the picture of the 
wayside drinking place that attracts the attention. 
Yet as we see, not alone through the actual vision, 
but perchance as well principally through the sense 
of memory, we shall go back in fancy to some boy- 
hood scene, behold again the tiny stream trickling 
day in and day out from the cleft in the massive rock, 
hear the tinkling and plashing of the pure drops, feel 
the grateful quenching of the thirst and the renewed 
life and strength which it gave to the system—alas, 
years before modern science had taught us the wonder- 
ful alchemy, the dangers and possibilities of food and 
drink! But we shall find more than the wayside nook 
with its life-giving beverage; the city mansion, the 
hall of learning, the storehouse of wisdom, give place 
in turn to the grandeur of the forest and the delights 
of the fields; we look upon the solid farmhouse which 
may have withstood the wear of a century, typical of 
the life which has been developed within its walls; 
and from the mingling of the best in all these ele- 
ments, shall we not extract something which shall 


mean a better life to us—who may say? 
—Newton Norton. 


* Picturesque Hampden in two volumes and Picturesque Hampshire 
and Picturesque Franklin, one volume each. 
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IN FOND MEMORY. 

Roses all a-glowing 
Lilies wet with dew, 

Pansies, shyly blowing 
Olive-branch and rue. 

Twine them in a chaplet, 
Bind them in a cross, 

For the soldiers sleeping 
’Neath the quiet moss 

Roses, for our love and pride, 
Lilies, for our prayers ; 

Pansies, for our tender thoughts, 
Dewdrops, for our tears. 

And the rue for aching hearts, 
To mourn till life shall cease ; 

Then last, and best of all, we lay 
The olive-branch of Peace. 

—Claudia Tharin. 


Onpinalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
KINDERGARTEN COOKERY.—II. 
Layer Cake. 

One tablespoonful of butter, two rounded tablespoonfuls 

of sugar, three rounded tablespoonfuls of flour, one egg, 

four tablespoonfuls of milk, one level teaspoonful of 
baking powder. 

OME one, perhaps Bright Eyes or Ernestine, 
will say this is the same recipe that was in the 
March Goop HouseEKEEPING, only there it 
was called an “easy cake.” It is the same 

recipe, but now it is to be used only as a foundation, 

and a number of good things will be added to it that 
will transform it into layer cakes that will look tempt- 
ing and taste delicious. 

JELLY CAKE. 

Follow: the directions given in the first paper and 
place on the table everything that is to go into the 
cake and all the utensils used in making it, and be 
sure that the fire is good and the oven quick. Put 
the cake together as before, first the butter and sugar, 
next one-half the milk, then one-half the flour and 
baking powder which have been sifted together, then 
the rest of the milk, then the remainder of the flour, 
lastly the egg beaten very light. 

Fill three small tins called jelly tins measuring 

about five inches in diameter with this mixture and 

bake at once. When done, turn out of the tin while 
the cake is warm, and place it bottom side up ona 
plate and spread with jelly. Any kind is good, though 
grape, currant and crabapple are a little the nicest. 

Place the second cake evenly on the first, also bot- 

tom side up, spread with the jelly as before, then 

place the third cake on top of the other two with the 
top up; this time sprinkle the top with powdered 
sugar and the cake is done. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE, 

Make and bake the cake as for jelly cake. Then 
take one little square of Baker’s chocolate, add to it 
one heaping tablespoonful of sugar, put these in a 
small bowl, and set this bow! in a little saucepan half 
full of boiling water, and set the two together on the 


stove. When the sugar and chocolate have melted, 

add two tablespoonfuls of milk and one-half a tea- 

spoonful of vanilla, boil for five minutes and then 

spread between the layers as with the jelly. 
COCOANUT CAKE. 

Make and bake the cake as for jelly cake. Take 
the white of one egg, and stir into it two tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, and two tablespoonfuls of 
prepared cocoanut, spread this between the layers 
and on top of the cake, then sprinkle cocoanut thickly 
over the top as a finishing touch. 

NUT CAKE, 

Make and bake as for jelly cake. Take two table- 
spoonfuls of confectioner’s sugar and add to it, one 
at atime, six tablespoonfuls of cold water. ‘Take out 
two tablespoonfuls of this mixture and save for the 
top. To the rest add two tablespoonfuls of walnut 
or hickory nut meats chopped fine. Spread this 
between the layers. Then on the top spread the two 
tablespoonfuls saved for it and dot it with whole 
halves of the nuts used for the filling. 

CREAM CAKE. 

Make and bake the foundation as for the other 
cakes. For the filling use one teaspoonful of corn- 
starch, one tablespoonful of sugar, four tablespoon- 
fuls of milk and one-half a beaten egg, one-half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir the cornstarch, sugar 
and the half of the egg together, then add one at a 
time, stirring well the four tablespoonfuls of milk, 
lastly the vanilla. Put this mixture in a bowl, and 
set this in a saucepan half full of boiling water, and 
place both on the stove, where the custard or filling 
must cook till it is quite thick. Spread between the 
layer thickly and sprinkle sugar on the top. 

WASHINGTON PIE. 

Make the cake as for the others, but bake in ‘wo 
tins a little larger than the three used for the other 
layer cakes. When baked spread jam between the 
layers and whipped cream on top. 

Whipped Cream.—Four tablespoonfuls of cream, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, ten drops of vanilla. Put 
the cream, sugar and vanilla in a cold bowl. With 
an egg beater beat this mixture for ten minutes, then 
lift the light froth off with a spoon and heap on the 
top of the cake. 

Though six recipes have been given at once, the 
wise little cook will use one over and over, until she 
has become perfect either in the making of chocolate 
cake, or cream cake or nut cake, whichever she 
chooses, and then take up another, for it is better to 
do one thing well than six things badly, a goo pre- 
cept for big cooks as well as little ones. 

—Eilizabeth B. Rogers, 


Hore, with uplifted foot, set free from earth, 

Pants for the place of her ethereal birth, 

On steady wings sails through the immense abyss, 

Plucks amaranthine joys from bower of bliss, 

And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner here, 

With wreaths like those triumphant spirits wear. 
—Cowper 
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CASTLE CONTENT.—III. 
The House Sanitary, Cheery, Comfortable and Complete. 
Where order in variety we see, 
And where, though all things difter, all agree.— Pope 
* My House to me a Kingdom is.” 


ERHAPS in the heart of a woman ot 
healthy moral nature there is har- 
bored no more earnest desire than 
that her home may become the re- 
sort of her friends: that there they 
may find congenial surroundings, 
and where we find a woman the cen- 
ter of attraction, seeking not atten- 
tion, but rather serving as a neutral- 
izing influence, we conjecture as to 
the secret of her power. There are 
people whom, should they move to 
a forsaken, desert place, we should 

more than half expect to see a large number follow- 
ing, preferring scorching sands and tent life with gay 
and amiable companions, to days of ease in a land of 
plenty with joyless humanity. There are good and 
evident reasons why one woman’s home becomes a 
favorite gathering place for bright people of various 
tastes. while the abode of another, whose position 
entitles her to every social attention, is passed by. 
It is not enough that life be sustained and strength- 
ened. Meagre, indeed, is that life which is not 
cheered and sweetened; and to those who possess 
that rare combination of earnestness of mind and 
gaiety of temperament, all the fine qualities admirably 
balanced, we instinctively turn for cheer. 

It is well, sometimes, to look back, and into a far 
country for an example, a subject which, after having 
attracted more or less attention for a century or two, 
is full of interest. Such a subject is Madame de 
Sévigné, charming letter writer, model hostess and 
guest, a favorite and ornament of the corrupt French 
court, yet remaining untarnished by contact with so 
much that was demoralizing. Her home was fre- 
quented by all the brilliant French people of her 
time, and that time was about 1650. But the question 
has been asked by many, “What constituted her 
charm ?” and thus late in the nineteenth century men 
have decided that the secret of this woman’s fascina- 
tion was her ¢ruthfudness. Think of it! and she a 
French woman. This trait—or virtue shall we call 
it? which shed about one woman so radiant a halo, 
must have been sadly lacking in other women of her 
nation at that time. Probably few women seeking 
to call about themselves desirable associates count 
as among the essential charms that of truthfulness : 
but, in contemplation of the comparatively few who 
have attained distinction as social favorites, we are 
forced to acknowledge that frankness and truthful- 
ness have been numbered among their characteristics. 
If that woman is doubly blessed who makes for her 
own a home, then not a few blessings must rest upon 
her who makes that home cheery and inviting to her 
friends. 


MOVE MY ARM-CHAIR. 


If I cannot, after house-cleaning time, add new 
articles of furniture, by way of variety, and thus afford- 
ing an excuse for a general turning about of chairs, 
book-shelves, tables and pictures, then I will think 
up an excuse, change my favorite picture to the oppo- 
site side of the room, or, better still, allow it to visit 
another scene; my table, which in winter serves all 
purposes in the corner near the lounge, will answer a 
better purpose now between the windows, where, 
soon, the breath of coming summer will be welcome. 
Another room shall, for a few weeks, have the dark 
vases of which I am rather tired, and in their places 
shall stand others more cheery, therefore better suited 
to this room in which I love to greet my friends. 

“The same teacher, and in the same old dress!” 
was what a discerning child said, and there may be 
grown-ups so irreverent as to say, “ The same room, 
and the same old furniture in the same places.” How 
dreadful even to imagine; I'll move the clock this 
minute, for fear some old friend should run in before 
I find time to inaugurate a spring time change-about. 
We are but human, and humanity ever seeks after 
some new thing. 

SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY. 

* Do you gain anything by these great day’s works ?”’ 
a middle-aged woman asked her neighbor, a young 
woman who had done her family washing, and at 
three o'clock in the afternoon was found at the iron- 
ing-board. 

Frankly the young housekeeper answered: * No; 
and I was wondering, as you rang my bell, why it is 
‘that I am usually left by the procession. I believe 
that by overdoing one day, I am unfitted for the work 
that comes with the days which follow.” 

“Then take your rest, my dear: you lose nothing, 
but gain much by an afternoon cessation from house- 
work. Sewing may prove a partial rest, in that it 
affords a contrast, but after such a laborious task as 
family washing, be sure that you lie down for a little, 
no matter if you are not sleepy. I've practiced the 
afternoon rest for many a year, and more than half 
hoped, as I rang your bell, that you were taking a 
good nap, and would not hear me.” 

As the comfortable, healthy and handsome woman 
took leave of her young admirer, the former whis- 
pered, * Reserve a part of your besf self for other 
years: sufficient unto the day is the work thereof.” 
And the ironing waited for ironing day. 

THUS ENDED THE TOWEL. 

In the natural and ordinary usage of towels, they 
invariably wear in the center, leaving prettily figured 
or striped ends almost as good as new. Sometimes 
these worn towels are found to occupy more than 
their share of room in the linen drawers, and they are 
taken out and “looked over,” as women have a way 
of looking over their household belongings, only to 
be restored to their former places, or consigned to 
the pile of old linen reserved for unusual and unex- 
pected occasions. There are people who cannot be 
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persuaded to use sponges for bathing purposes, and 
to such as these, towel-ends may be made to serve an 
excellent purpose as wash-cloths. No vestige of rag- 
gedness must remain about them; the sides are still 
of use as old linen, and with the cut side fringed to 
match the other, you have a wash cloth that will not 
detract from the tidy appearance of a well-filled towel 
frame. Such a linen wash cloth would look pretty 
with this lettering done in silk: “Wash and wipe 
you dry; wash again by and by.” 


WALK UP, GENTLEMEN. 


And iadies also. Drink more water, either cold or 
hot. Some people wonder what is the matter with 
them, forgetting that they haven’t tasted clear water 
for—how many days? Count them. “Noon by the 
north clock. Noon by the south clock. Walk up, 


gentlemen ; walk up.” 
—M?rs. Anna P. Payne. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOW WE KNEW THE MAY HAD COME. 


“ The butterfly was basking in my path, 
His radiant wings unfolded.” 


“ Dear is that valley to the murmuring bees; 
And all, who know it, come and come again. 
The small birds build there.” 


“ The lone cuckoo sighs along the vale.” 


“T’ll bid the hyacinth to blow, 
I'll teach my grotto green to be.” 


“ When Love came first to earth, the spring 
Spread rose-buds to receive him.” 


“ For the moon’s resplendent eye 
Gleams of transient glory shed; 
And the clouds athwart the sky 
Like a routed army fled.” 


“ O’er all the bees, with murmuring music, flew 
From bell to bell, to sip the treasured dew.” 


“Robin! thou art gay and free, 
Happy in thy liberty.” 


“ Hark! the nightingale, afar, 
Sweetly sings the sun to rest, 
And awakes the evening star 
In the rosy-tinted west.” 


“The uplands glow’d in green array 
While from the ranging eye, 
The le8sening landscape stretch’d away, 
To meet the bending sky.” 


“ Joy flits on every roving wing, 
Hope buds on every tree.” 


“ Now in my walk, with sweet surprise 
I saw the first spring cowslip rise.” 


“ When evening closes nature’s eye, 
The glow-worm lights her little spark.” 


“ The fountain purling, and the river strong, 
The rocks, the trees, the mountains, raise one song : 
‘Glory to God!’” 


“ Who loves not spring's voluptuous hours, 
The carnival of birds and flowers >” 


“ Flower after flower comes fourth in spring, 
Bird after bird begins to sing.” 


A LITERARY MENU. 
“Eat, DRINK, AND BE MERRY.” 
LUNCH. 


“© for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bow] of milk and bread.”— WAittier. 
Corn Cakes. 

“Crow an’ corn can't grow in de same fiel’.”--Uxcle Remus. 
Cold Ham. 

“T always thought cold victuals nice.”— //o/mes. 

“And the men, they lit into the coffee, and biscuit, and 
cheese, and cold meat, and such like.”— Widow Be dott. 
Chicken Pie. 

“Well, I don’t care if I dew take a leetle mite on’t. I’m a 
great favorite o’ chicken pie—always thought it was a delight- 
ful beverage—don’t you ?”— Widow Bedott. 

Peas. Potatoes. 

“ All vegetables in season—or out of season, for that matter, 
—in these days of can.”— Depew. 

Cakes. 

“ Sweet cakes, and shortcakes, ginger cakes, and honey cakes, 
and the whole family of cakes.” —/rving. 
Teas. 

“With the motherly teapot sending its clouds of vapor from 
the midst.”—/rving. 

“The meal was delicious and the entertainers were the soul 
of kindness and good humor.” Dickens. 


Bread. 


DINNER. 
Oysters on Half-shell —Lemon. 
“Twill give you some raw natives to begin with.”—/rank 
Forester. 


Pea Soup. — 
“Ti-yi! Tungalu! 


Leat um pea, I pick um pea.”—[A’rer Kadbit.| 

Baked Shad.—Gravy. 

“Not to mention shad and chickens."— Washington /rving. 

“Comfortably swimming in their own gravy.”— /rving. 
Bread. Butter. 
Stuffed Lamb.--Baked. Mint Sauce. 

“A leg of lamb? By no means a bad thing, Harry.”—/rank 
Forester. 
Potato Balls. 

“T’d give a year’s pay for a smell o° one good, blue-nose 
tater.”— Lowell. 
Turkey —-Oyster Sauce. 

“ Elder Sniffles, let me give yew another piece o’ the turkey.” 

“Well, I’m not particular; a small quantity of the breast, 
with a part of the leg and some of the stuffing, will be quite 
sufficient.”"— Widow Bedott. 

“They carn’t come it, though—stewed clam=< is not biled 
isters."—F rank Forester. 
Jell. Olives. Cheese. 

“Some people fancy all these little dainties together by way 
of relish.”— Charles Dickens. 
Cranberry Tart. 

“Take some more of the cranberry ; cranberries is hulsome.— 
Widow Bedott. 


Macaroons. Grapes. 
“ Neither kisses nor cakes, but just macaroons.” 
“Winter grapes sour, whedder you kin reach im or not.”— 
Uncle Remus. 
Nuts. Coffee. 
“ With cracking nuts and jokes, the time passed merrily.” 
“May slanders and your coffee be the same-—without 


grounds.” 
—Rose N. Yawger. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE DANGER FROM MATCHES. 
“ From small fires comes oft no small mishap.”—Herdert. 
RECENT writer in one of our chemical jour- 
nals raises the question whether the so-called 
“safety matches,” which are supposed to 
ignite only on the boxes in which they are put 
up, are really as safe as they are supposed to be. As 
justification for his question, he cites the fact that in 
his office combustion took place in two packets which 
were allowed to fall to the floor in handling, the only 
cause of the ignition being the concussion attending 
the fall. Further demonstration showed that the 
matches were not by any means as absolutely safe as 
might be supposed from the label upon the box. It 
was found possible to ignite them by sharp impact 
against each other, which was doubtless the cause of 
the phenomenon when the packages were dropped ; 
and they could also be lighted when rubbed sharply 
upon hard, smooth surfaces, like a sheet of paper, a 
pane of glass, or the like. Yet chemical analysis 
showed that these matches were true to their formula, 
in that they contained no phosphorous. There was 
also a peculiarity noticed in that they were more sus- 
ceptible to ignition when in an extremely dry state 
than when the atmosphere was damp, though not 
excessively so. 

This experience gives the text for a little discus- 
sion of a danger so common and so imminent in every 
household that no apology would seem necessary for 
referring to it with the purpose of uttering a word of 
caution, which may be repeated from member to 
member of the home circle. We wonder how our 
ancestors managed to get along at all before the in- 
vention of matches ; they are so indispensably handy 
that we keep them in every room of the house, the 
“men folks” carry them in their pockets, leave them 
hanging in their “ other clothes” in a dozen closets 
in all portions of the house ; we have*a handful rest- 
ing within reach while we sleep; they are dropped 
here and there as we attempt to handle them; if it is 
light, and we readily see them, they are picked up, 
otherwise they are left till a more convenient season 
—which generally does not come, simply because 
they are forgotten, being “only a match’’—we can 
get plenty more for a cent, and time is too valuable 
to be wasted over so insignificant a trifle. 

Yet this “insignificant trifle’ possesses the latent 
power to destroy the finest mansion, and with it lives 
of sweetness and beauty which the world can poorly 
afford to spare. The cause of the conflagration may 
not always be revealed, for the fire demon frequently 
covers or destroys his tracks most effectually ; but 
how often is it apparent that only a simple match— 
that insignificant trifle—could have wrought the ruin. 
If a definite reference to some appalling catastrophe 
were necessary, we have in fresh remembrance the 
recent holocaust in New Hampshire, by which about 
forty demented people were burned to death in their 
cells. It was a most heart-sickening affair; yet it 
was undoubtedly the work of a single match, acci- 


dentally fired—since it can scarcely be called less an 
accident even if the fact of ignition was due to the 
insane fancy of a disordered brain. 

Perhaps the most dangerous of all the match spe- 
cies is the abomination known as the “ parlor match.” 
It is inexpressibly annoying in the disgusting trail of 
dirty stain which it leaves wherever a thoughtless 
person chances to ignite it ; but that is not its greatest 
or most dangerous fault. Every match which happens 
to drop, anywhere, is a magazine of danger. Any 
friction, or the pressure of a foot, no matter how 
lightly booted, will ignite the thing. A careless boy 
may lose one, in some thoughtless way ; his sister’s 
foot, in pressing it, may start a blaze which, commu- 
nicating to her clothing, may burn her to death. A 
more rapidly passing person may leave behind the 
burning splinter, to communicate its flame to other 
material, and to end—where ? 

The moral is obvious; familiarity has bred con- 
tempt, and in the use of these dangerous little con- 
veniences we have become extremely careless. It is 
time to turn over a newleaf. Keep matches in but a 
few places in the house or the office. Let those few 
be fire-proof receptacles, in which the matches could 
burn to ashes without endangering anything. Re- 
member that combustion cannot go on without a 
supply of air, and for that reason, as well as to pre- 
vent accidental scattering, the match-boxes should 


always be kept covered. 
—Burnt Fingers. 
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A NOSEGAY FOR A FAYRE MAYDE. 


Shall I wish a lightsome hear: care free, 
Dearest mayde, for thee ? 

Ah, no! not so! 
Better that thou have a trusting heart, 
Bidding care depart, 

Thus losing woe! 


Shall I wish for thee a garden fayre, 
Full of roses rare? 

Ah no! not so! 
Roses oftentimes, have thorns concealed ; 
Though they,fragrance yield— 

Yet cause they woe! 


I will only wish one garden plot, 
Maiden, for thy lot, 
So low! so low! 
Violets, within the pleasant shade 
By their own leaves made, 
Therein shall grow. 


So the passer-by shall fragrance win 
From the ficwers within, 

So low! so low! 
Though the dainty blooms be not in sight, 
Fresh as true delight 

Shall he know. 


Could I any sweeter nosegay offer? 
Fairer could I proffer? 

Ah, no! not so! 
What can sweeter be 

Than Heart’s-ease rare’ 
What can be more fair 

Than Violets O! 

—Helen teres 
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‘‘“A SONG FOR FATHER, TOO. 
Words by Henry Denver. Music by L. W. Harey 
Moderato. 
mi rit. 
1. The world is bet - ter for the songs That _ tell of moth - er’s 
2. May sum - mer’schoic - est pet - alsfall On moss - y banks we 
3. The blades of mem’-ry’s — grass are green For hands that smoothed our 
a fempo. 
love; Their sweet - est ech - oes e’er shall float A - round the throne a- 
know, To take a - way the ehill we feel When comes the drift - ing 
brow; We feel a - gain the gen - tle touch Where sil - ver min - gles 
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But do you bf - er pause to think, At eve when work is 
Yet while we weep be -_ side the mound Where sleeps a moth - er 
Yet when the night-bird’s sad - dest notes Bring thoughts our ehild - hood 
tr 
through, That zeph - yrs from the south should bring <A song for fa - ther, 
true, Let grate - ful tear - drops bear to earth A song for fa- ther, 
knew, Let not the heart for - get to sing A song for  fa- ther, 
| 
FINE. 
too; That zeph-yrs from the south should bring A song for fa - ther, too? 
too; Let grate-ful tear-drops bear to earth A song for fa - ther, too. 
too: Let not the heart for - get to sing A song for fa - ther, too. 
| 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THREE GOOD RECIPES. 
Lettuce Sandwiches. 

Some time before beginning to make the sandwiches, 
put on the reservoir a plate of butter to soften. Cut a loaf 
of bread into very thin slices. Cut these into rounds with 
a large cooky cutter. Butter with soft butter. Place on 
half the rounds of bread crisp lettuce leaves. On each leaf 
put a spoonful of salad dressing. Add the other but- 
tered rounds, and dainty, delicious sandwiches will be 
the result. 

Orange Shortcake. 

For six persons take two teacupfuls of flour. Sift thor- 
oughly through it two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Add two tablespoontuls of sweet lard, or lard and butter 
mixed, and rub well into the flour, as for biscuits. Mix 
with sweet milk as soft as can be handled. Dividein two 
equal portions after salting lightly. Grease a jelly tin, 
roll out half of the dough and put into the tin. Rub soft 
butter over this and place the other piece over it. When 
done, lift off the top, butter well, and cover with sliced 
oranges well sweetened with powdered sugar. 

Cream Dice.—A Pretty Dessert. 

Soak a half boxful of gelatine in half a pint of cold 
water, adding half a pint of boiling water, two cupfuls of 
sugar, and juice of two lemons. When perfectly cool add 
whites of three eggs beaten very stiff. Beat all together 
to a perfect froth; divide it, and to one-half add half a 
wine glassful of wine,—sherry is nice,—to the other half 
add a little fruit coloring, or half a wineglassful of water 
previously poured over three cents’ worth of the little 
red cinnamon candies. The cinnamon gives a pleasant 
flavor. Turn each into a square shallow dish, and when 
ready to serve, cut into inch cubes and eat with 


whipped cream. : 
—Annie Curd. 


OLD RECIPES FROM FAMILY BOOK OF /803. 
Floating Island, 

Take to every glass of jelly (currant and raspberry mixed 
is best) the white of an egg, beat them well together until 
they are quite stiff, then add your jelly, beat them till it is 
very thick and smooth, pour some cream in a bowl or 
deep dish, and lay island in heaps on it; if you would have 
it of many colors, make it red with cochineal, green with 
spinach juice, yellow with the yolk of an egg or saffron, 
blue with powdered blue, and by beating you may make it 
almost white; you must color it in different vessels, lay 
every color by itself in the dish or bowl. 

Snow Balls. 

Take a pint of flour, break up two eggs in the flour, a 
teaspoonful of salt and roll it thin as possible and cut it 
in thin slices, then take a fork, take boiling lard and hold 
it on the fork from the fire till it is light, then twist them 
into stripes, holding them on the fork; it should be per- 
fectly white when done, sprinkle them with sugar. It re- 
quires two large spoonfuls of lard. 

An Irish Apple Pie. 

Slice the apples, put a thin paste at the bottom of your 
dish, put a layer of apples, stick three cloves, lemon peel 
and sugar between each layer, add a cup of water, cover 


it with puff paste, and bake it. 
—Amy DArcy Wetmore. 


[/n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our 
readers and correspondents, in passing matters of household in- 
terest, and that it may be made an instructive and profitable 
Household Exchange, we invite c -vespondence of inquiry and 
information on all subjects of general interest and value to tle 
Homes of the World.|—Goopd HouSEKEEPING. 


WHAT IS A **WELSH RABBIT” ? 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

While sauntering through Western England last summer 
I noticed on many bills of fare at hotels ** Welsh Rabbit,” 
and was curious to enquire if this was correct. I found it 
was a colloquialism there and that the dish which tickles 
our palates here and is known as “ Welsh rarebit ” had its 
origin in the British Isles, and that our term is a departure 
from the original. My attention was again called to the 
subject when reviewing your April number and enjoying 
Miss Parloa’s article. I turned to the Century dictionary 
and found the impression given me last summer was con- 
firmed. That, like red herring, Essex lion, Irish apricots, 
the term is a slang phrase, and there is no sanction for the 
attempt to impose upon it and call it “rarebit.”’ 

GRAND Rapips, MICH. .. G. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD, 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

*“C. M. C., Monmouth, Mo.,” on page 174 of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for April, asks for a recipe for Brown 
Bread—one of the very dest—so I enclose one which has 
never failed me in answer to this request. 

Three cupfuls of Indian meal, two cupfuls of rye meal 
(not rye flour), one quart of sweet milk, one cupful of mo- 
lasses, one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt. 
Bake in an iron or earthen dish, covered, for two and a 
half hours. 

Follow the directions exactly, and success is sure. 
recipe I got direct from Boston. 


This 


Wishing you continued success, and that every house- 
keeper in the United States knew of the worth of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, I am, Very respectfully, 

CHICAGO, ILL. Mrs. W. I. M. 


**CAKES, LEFT-OVER BISCUIT, AND MARKS ON 
BOOKS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Here are answers to three questions in the “Cozy 
Corner :” 

1. Spread the cake smoothly in the pan, having the 
batter a little thicker at the edges than in the middle. If 
the oven be too hot at first, or if there be too much flour 
used, the cake will be liable to be higher in the middle 
than at the sides. 

2. Biscuit, gems, corn bread, etc., can be sprinkled with 
cold water, then placed in a deep baking pan and covered 
with atin. Set in a moderate oven for about fifteen min- 
utes and they will seem almost as good as when freshly 
baked. All warmed-over breads and cake dry quickly; 
therefore, only enough for a single meal should be heated 
in this manner at one time. 

3. Try rubbing the marks with stale bread; then use an 


eraser. 
MARIA PARLOA. 
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HOUSEHOLD ROYALTY AND DEMOCRACY. 
Royalty at Home. 


HE Royal palace at Hawaii is a three-story and 
basement structure, which, although a pleasant 
habitation enough, is surpassed in cost and beauty 
by thousands of*?*merican mansions. The base- 
ment is divided into kitchens, servants’ quarters and store- 
rooms, the floors of which are covered with matting. Con- 
spicuous on the walls is the following code of rules, which 
affords an interesting glimpse of the interior discipline of 
a royal abode: 

RULES AND REGULATIONS, IOLANI PALACE. 


1. The butler shall be responsible for and take care of 
all silver, china, glassware, etc., belonging to the palace. 
He shall also be responsible for the proper appearance and 
dress of the servants who wait on the table, and see that 
the meal are punctually served, and that the waiters are 
prompt in their attendance. 

2. Oneservant, appointed by the Chamberlain, shall have 
certain boys to work under his direction and authority for 
the purpose of keeping the palace and verandas clean. 

3. The cooks, stewards and ai-puupuus only are allowed 
in the kitchen. 

4. No smoking is allowed in the kitchen and the Poi 
Department. 

5. The butler shall be responsible for the cleanliness 
of the kitchen, pantry, crockery and glass room. 

6. All loitering or sitting on the basement steps or para- 
pet and in the basement hallway is forbidden. 

7. All spitting on the floors, rugs and basement steps 
and passage is forbidden. 

8. All improper conduct, carelessness, breakage and 
disregard of rules shall be punished by “fine,” according 
to the nature of the offence. 

g. It shall be the duty of the officer of the day, as also 
of the non-commissioned officers and men of the guard, to 
see all rules strictly and promptly carried out. 

10. Members of the Royal Family, His Majesty's Minis- 
ters, and His Majesty’s Staff shall have direct access to 
His Majesty at any time. Other persons shall apply for 
such access through the Chamberlain’s office. It shall be 
the duty of the sentries to direct such persons to the 
Chamberlain's office. 

11. No person whatever shall be admitted into the 
Palace grounds in a state of intoxication. 

12. Under no circumstances is a sentry to use rude or 
abusive language to any one applying at the gates for ad- 
mission. 

13. The gate for general admission shall be the one on 
Richards street, but members of the Royal Family, His 
Majesty's staff, Cabinet Ministers, Privy Councilors and 
Government officials shall be admitted at any gate. 

14. The servants’ quarters shall be inspected not less 
than once a week by the commanding officer of the guards, 
or an officer appointed by him, to see that they are thor- 
oughly well cleaned inside and out, and that no refuse 
matter lies around or near the quarters. 

15. The inspecting officer shall especially see that the 
water-taps are in good order and shall make his report, 
after inspection, to the Chamberlain. 

16. All servants shall be individually responsible for 
clothes, shoes, liveries, etc., supplied them by the Cham- 
berlain, and shall make good any loss or damage beyond 
ordinary wear and tear. 

17. The officer of the day shall see that all lights are put 


out in the servants’ quarters at ten o'clock p. m., except in 
the rooms of such servants as may be in attendance after 
that hour. 

18. All noise, singing and dancing rust cease in the 
servants’ quarters at 10 p. m. 

19. Any servant breaking the above rules shall be taken 
to the guardroom and be liberated at daylight the follow- 
ing morning. 

20. Any servant who absents himself without leave 
shall lose his wages for the day or days of absence. 

21. Persons entering the office of the Chamberlain shall 
remove their hats. 

22. The first Thursday of each month will be dress in- 
spection day. Every Thursday will be devoted to general 
inspection. 

23. The adjutant of the household shall have a general 
supervision of .all servants and everything pertaining to 
the Palace proper, and all reports concerning the servants 
shall be made to the Chamberlain or Vice-Chamberlain 
through him. 

IOLANI PALACE, January 12, 1891. 


Democracy at Home. 
Mrs. CLEVELAND’s HOUSEKEEPING. 

The mistress of the White House has little trouble in 
housekeeping, for all the servants are under control of the 
stewart. On him devolves the duty of preparing a bill of 
fare and of marketing; then he sees that the other domes- 
tics are fulfilling their duties properly. Over the kitchen, 
two housemaids, butler and assistant laundry woman and 
stable servants, he has the entire supervision, and if he 
wishes to discharge help he gives his reason and com- 
plaint to the mistress of the house, who acts as she thinks 
best. All of the servants except the cook and coachman 
are paid for out of the President's salary, and, as there are 
about ten in all, the item is no small one. For running 
expenses—such as repairs—the government allows a certain 
sum each year. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
COME TO THE FIELDS. 


Come to the fields while the morn is fair, 
Come while the flowerets are fresh and gay, 
Come to the fields where the sweet birds are, 
Glad with the beauty and love of May 
Hark! how they sing, through the live-long day, 
Songs that are born of the perfumes rare, 
Songs that ascend from the world away, 
Laden with love and exempt from care. 


Come to the fields where the brook flows by, 
Purling in innocent murmurs sweet, 
Spreading in pools to reflect the sky 
Blue as the violets at your feet. 
Here, where the daisies and king-cups meet, 
Let us with them on the green grass lie 
Dreaming of love as the moments fleet,— 
They’re no more happy than you and I. 
—D. J. Donahoe. 


THE year 's at the spring 
And day ’s at the morn, 
Morning ’s at seven ; 

The hillside ’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark ’s on the wing ; 
The snail ’s on the thorn ; 
God in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


—Browning 
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Caring for Shoes. 

When shoes have become very muddy the worst of the 
mud should be knocked off with a thin strip of hard wood, 
which should be kept for the purpose, says the New York 
World. A very stiff brush will then take off the rest of 
the dirt. 

Now, apply a dressing made by mixing two drachms of 
spermaceti oil, half a pint of vinegar, three ounces of tre- 
acle and four ounces of finely powdered ivory black. The 
vinegar should be added last. This will make the 
shoes look almost as well as they did before their rough 
treatment. 

When meditating a trip on a rainy day it is a wise plan 
to rub the shoes with a water-proof mixture, which will 
make them soft, pliable and hardy. A very good recipe 
for this is an ounce of beeswax, an ounce of turpentine, a 
quarter of an ounce of Burgundy pitch, melted over a slow 
fire with a half-pint of oil. Be cautious with the turpentine. 
To wear patent leathers in winter time, and to keep them 
bright and uncracked, requires care and eternal vigilance. 
Rub them, when dulled, with a little milk, and when they 
are not in use keep them in a warm room. Always warm 
them slightly before putting upon the feet. 

On very cold days it is a good plan to leave one’s patent 
leathers at home, because a trip into the atmosphere of 
zero will almost assuredly cause them to crack. Stuffing 
the toes of patent leather shoes with cotton will keep them 
from bending and cracking. 

Keep your shoes well oiled in damp weather, and if by 
any chance they become wet through, let them dry slowly 
or they will warp and shrink. Treat your shoes carefully, 
because they are really important items in a woman’s 
make-up. 


Going to Sleep. 


If you have never done so, watch yourself go to sleep, 
said a Delsarte priestess, and you will be amazed to see 
how tense your position is. Your knees are drawn and 
bended, your back is curved, the arms are held more or 
less tightly to thé body, and the fingers are folded; the 
eyelids are held shut, not allowed to droop over the eyes, 
the neck is strained, and the head seems to touch the 
pillow only at the temples. The points of contact 
with the bed are really at temples, shoulders, hips, 
knees and ankles. Now look at a child sleeping. Every 
muscle is relaxed, every joint is inert and finds rest at 
every point. 

The features are undone, so to speak, the nose widens, 
the mouth droops, the eyelids close easily, and with every 
line of expression obliterate he finds utter and complete 
repose. The abandon makes him fall out of bed some- 
times, such an inert body has he become. You may 
imitate him even to that degree if necessary. Begin at 
your toes to relax, loosen all your joints and muscles, 
unbend your fingers, shake your wrists loose, take the 
curve and strain out of your neck, go all to pieces, in 
fact, and see how the day's fatigue seems to slip off from 
you, and the gentle mantle of rest and oblivion enfolds 
you like a garment. 


To Abolish Flies. 
One of the most aggravating things to a person of good 
sense is the method which people employ in dealing with 
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flies. They are useful scavengers, and if they would limit 
their inroads to places where they are needed they would 
do good service. Unfortunately, however, when they once 
come in force they often pervade the most cleanly homes. 
One of the most successful methods in dealing with flies 
is to hang up some herb or plant which is offensive to 
them and not offensive to the residents of the house. 
Sweet clover, which grows plentifully by the roadside and 
has a faint, pleasant odor, unobjectionable to any one not 
afflicted with hay fever, has the reputation of being ab- 
horred by flies. A few sprays of this plant hung in the 
parlor, or a cluster of the sweet, white, tassel-like heads as 
a bouquet on the center table will do more work in ridding 
the room of flies than a dozen fly traps. There is con- 
siderable doubt whether any trap which contains molasses, 
sugar or any such material does not draw in more flies 
than it kills, besides being a disgusting and uncleanly way 
of meeting this nuisance.—Ohio Farmer. 


A Mystery of Mysteries. 

The most literal interpreter of a Biblical heaven shrinks 
from subscribing tothe literal Biblical hell. Sin must bring 
its penalty. If life teaches us nothing else it teaches that; but 
what and where is the abode of doom, what the separation 
between the just and the unjust, and how the invisible gra- 
dations of morality or even of saving faith are determined, 
are problems too great for the mortal mind. Only a God 
great enough to rescue and re-incarnate the soul when the 
body falls a prey to death, could settle the status and the 
future of that soul. We grope and we peer; some of us 
shrink and tremble and some long to explore; but in all 
the ages that have rolled past not a corner of the frozen 
curtain has been lifted. The mysteries of this world may 
be and are unravelled; the mysteries of the Beyond we 
must wait to know.—Georgia Allen Peck. 


Will the Coming Woman Lose Her Hair? 

There is no apparent reason why girls should not inherit 
a tendency to baldness as well as boys, unless that tendency 
is checked by some other factor. Such a factor is sexual 
selection; for I presume it is hardly necessary to argue 
here that a bald-headed woman would not stand much 
chance of ‘‘survival’’ in the struggle for matrimonial 
honors. As men have always practically done the “ select 
ing,’’ and will probably continue to do so more and more 
as the conditions of modern life render the competition 
for husbands more severe, the woman’s voice in the matter, 
when she has any, being limited to a simple negative, it is 
not likely that the state of baldness to which the human 
race is said to be tending will ever affect the feminine half 
of it—Popular Science Monthly. 


Those Tired Feet. 

If people who are troubled with tired feet could know 
the relief that comes from the use of cushions placed in 
front of the table where they stand when dishes are washed 
or vegetables prepared, they would provide themselves 
with one or more of these pads at once. They may be 
made with several thicknesses of old cloth, bagging, car- 
pet lining, or horse blanket stitched together and cov- 
ered with old carpet or drugget, the edges turned in and 
overhanded, and the whole then tacked like a com- 
fortable. Hang it up by two loops when not in use, 
to keep the edges from curling up. In fact, to prevent 
this it is not abad plan to have it oblong in shape— 
Albany Cultivator. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS. 


But Hagar found 
No shelter in the wilderness, and on 
She kept her weary way, until the boy 
Hung down his head, and open’d his parched lips 
For water; but she could not give it him. 
She laid down beneath the sultry sky— 
For it was better than the close, hot breath 
Of the thick pines—and tried to comfort him ; 
But he was sore athirst, and his blue eyes 
Were dim and bloodshot, and he could not know 
Why God denied him water in the wild. 


She sat a little longer, and he grew 

Ghastly and faint, as if he would have died. 

It was too much for her. She lifted him, 

And bore him farther on, ard laid his head 

Beneath the shadow of a desert shrub; 

And, shrouding up her face, she went away, 

And sat to watch, where he could see her not, 

Till he should die; and, watching him, she mourn'd: 


“ God stay thee in thine agony, my boy! 
I cannot see thee die; I cannot brook 
Upon thy brow to look, 
And see death settle on my cradle joy. 
And have I drunk the light of thy blue eye ! 
And could I see you die ? 


“1 did not dream of this when thou went straying, 
Like an unbound gazelle, among the flowers ; 
Or whiling the soft hours, 
Ky the rich gush of water-sources playing, 
Then sinking weary to thy smiling sleep, 
So beautiful and deep. 


“ Oh no! and when I watched by thee the while, 
And saw thy bright lip curling in thy dream, 
And thought of the dark stream 

In my own land of Egypt, the far Nile, 
How pray’d I that my father’s land might be 
An heritage for thee ! 


“ And now the grave for its cold breast hath won thee ! 
And thy white, delicate limbs the earth will press ; 
And oh! my last caress 
Must feel the cold, for a chill hand is on thee. 
How can I leave my boy, so pillowed there 
. Upon his clustering hair!” 
N. P. Willis. 


THE BURIAL OF JACOB. 


Calm is it in the dim cathedral cloister, 

Where lie the dead all couched in marble rare, 

Where the shades thicken, and the breath hargs moister 
Than in the sunlit air. 


Sweet is it where the little graves fling shadows 

In the green church-yard, on the shaven grass, 

And a faint cowslip fragrance from the meadows 
O’er the low wall doth pass! 


More sweet, more calm, in that fair valley's bosom, 
The burial-place in Ephron’s pasture ground, 
Where the oil-olive shed her snowy blossom, 

And the red grape was found : 


When the great pastoral prince, with love undying, 

Rose up in auguish from the tace of death, 

And weighed the silver shekels fr its buying om 
Before the sons of Heth. ; 


Here, when the measure of his days was numbered— 
Days few and evil in this vale of tears— 
At Sarah’s side the faithful patriarch slumbe ed, 

An old man full of years. 


Here holy Isaac, meek of heart and gentle, 

And the fair maid who came to him from far, 

And the sad sire who knew all throes pare: tal, 
And the meek-eyed Leah, are; 


Ske rests not here, the beautiful of feature, 

For whom her Jacob wrought his year’s twice o’er, 

And deemed them but as one, for that fair creature, 
So dear the love he bore. 


Nor Israel's son beloved, who brought him sleeping, 
With a long pomp of woe, to Canaan’s shade, 
Till all the people wondered at the weeping 

By the Egyptians made. 


Like roses from the same tree gathered yearly, 

And flung together in one vase to keep, 

Some, but not all who loved so well and dearly, 
Lie here in quiet sleep. 


What though the Moslem mosque be in the valley, 

Though faithless hands have sealed the sacred cave, 

And the red prophet’s children shout “ FE] Allah ;” 
Over the Hebrews’ grave ; 


Yet a day cometh when those white walls shaking 
Shall give again to light the living dead, 
And Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, re-awaking, 
Spring from their rocky bed. 
—Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 
ISHMAEL AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 
Why bends the patriarch as he cometh now 
Upon his staff so wearily? His beard 
Is low upon his breast, and his high brow, 
So written with the converse of his God, 
Beareth the swollen vein of agony. 
His lip is quivering, and his wonted step 
Of vigor is not there; and though the morn 
Is passing fa‘r and beautiful, he breathes 
Its freshness as it were a pestilence. 
He gave to her the water and the bread, is 
But spoke no word, and trusted not himself 
To look upon her face, but laid his hand 


In silent blessing on the fair-haired boy, 


And left her to her lot of loneliness. 


* * * 


She went her way with a strong step and slow, 

Her pressed lip arched, and her clear eye undimmed 
As if it were a diamond, and her form 

Borne proudly up, as if her heart breathed through 
Her child kept on in silence, though she pressed 
His hand till it was pained; for he had read 

The dark look of his mother, and the seed 


Of a stern nation had been breathed upon. 
—N. P Willis. 
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Quiet Hours wirn 
wn Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PuzzLe. 

344.—A BUNCH OF SWEET WILLIAMS. 

According to Webster, Sweet-Williams are a species of Pink 
of many varieties. Burns was not a stranger to the Pink (pure 
affection), as witness the following lines from his pen: 

“QO, pale, pale now those rosy lips I aft hae kiss’d so fondly! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance that dwelt on me sae kindly! 

And mouldering now in silent dust, that heart that lo’ed me dearly: 

But still within my bosom’s core shall live my Highland Mary.” 

But the “ Bunch of Sweet Williams ” Goop HouSEKEEPING 
has the pleasure of presenting its friends at this time is of quite 
another variety,— Williams, to be sure, yet perhaps it would 
not be correct to say they were all “sweet.” They have been 
gathered just as they grew in the broad fields of Literature and 
History, and are here exhibited for general inspection. The 
“Bunch ” will have many admirers. Comments of both ad- 
mirers and critics are solicited. 

1. A great English dramatist. 
“ Justice always whirls in equal measure.” 
2. The English poet who wrote “ Loss of the Royal George.” 
“Tam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 

. A prominent Quaker connected with the settlement of the 
state of which Harrisburg is the capital. 

“You shall be governed by laws of your own making.” 

4- A noted English statesman, leader of the Liberals, who 
finds recreation in wood chopping. 

. The famous orator and statesman of Western New York 
state, who while Secretary of State suffered an attempted 
assassination. 

“ There is a law higher than the Constitution.” 

6. An English statesman and orator, M. P., First Lord of the 

Treasury and Prime Minister. 

7. The President of the United States who served in that office 

less than four weeks. 

8. A famous New England poet and abolitionist, lawyer, and 

editor of the New York “ Evening Post.” 

“O, mother of a mighty race, 
Yet lovely in thy youthful grace; 
The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 
Admire and hate thy blooming years.” 


to 


9. The American who perfected the system of standard time. 

1o. The American naval commander who, during the Revolu- 
tion, commanded the ship “ Constitution ” in a successful 
naval engagement off the coast of Brazil. 

11. The Scotch author who wrote “A Princess of Thule,” 
“ Daughter of Heth,” “ McLeod of Dare,” etc. 

12. The famous English jurist who wrote “ Commentaries on 
the Laws of England.” 

13. An early Swiss hero famous for skill in archery. 

14. The second governor of the Plymouth colony. 

15. The English scholar and merchant who introduced printing 
into England. 

16. An American author, clergyman, abolitionist, born in 1842. 
“A man who cannot open his lips without breaking a rule 
of grammar, without showing in his dialect, or brogue, or 
uncouth tones, his want of cultivation; or without darken- 


ing his meaning by a confused, unskillful mode of communi- 
cation, cannot take the place to which perhaps his native 
good sense entitles him. To have intercourse with respect- 
able people, one must speak their language.” 

17. The Englishman who wrote “ Bab Ballads,” “ Pinafore,” 
“ Patience,” and “ Pirates of Penzance.” 

18. The English physician who discovered the circulation of 
the blood. 

1g. The famous German astronomer who discovered “ Uranus.” 

20. The English artist or engraver famous for his “line of 
beauty ” or curves. 


“on. The English novelist who wrote “ The Woman in White,” 


“After Dark,” and “ Man and Wife.” 
22. The American author who wrote “ Every Other Week.” 
23. The Prince of Orange known as “ The Silent.” 
24. The learned American lawyer and statesman who defended 
President Johnson during the impeachment trial. 
25 An American historian, biographer of a Spanish King and 
Queen at the time America was discovered. 
26. The American general who made the famous “ March to 
the Sea.” 
27. The English novelist who wrote “ Vanity Fair,” and * Pen- 
dennis.” 
28. An American politician and embezzler who was at one time 
mayor of New York. 
29. An English poet. 
“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, and cometh from afar.”’ 
30. A Vice-President—1819-1887. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HousEKEEPING, for the first correct list of answers to 
the above thirty “ Williams ” called for; Second Prize, any one 
of the fifteen bound volumes of this magazine for the third such 
list. Number each answer in order from 1 to 30. Supplementa! 
answers cannot be accepted. Precedence will be determined 
by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xii, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
Sor the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, May 26, 1893. 


PrizE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
339.—HIDDEN ABBREVIATIONS. 

“ Mauda Tinknor’s” mother has neglected many household 
duties, since she was induced to lay aside her work to hunt for 
abbreviations she (Mauda) had hidden in a certain letter, but 
she acknowledges having discovered scores of useful abbrevi- 
ations she had never met before, and on the whole is pleased 
with the effort. Mauda has agreed to help her mother “ catch 
up ” with the work, and as they glide from one duty to another 
their conversation will naturally turn on abbreviations, and the 
discussion will bear largely upon appropriate places for using 
these handy “ shifts ” in writing and printing. 

The prizes offered for the three best lists of abbreviations 
have been won as follows: First, Three Dollars, by Edith 
M. Howe of Newburyport, Mass., whose list contains 355 
acceptable abbreviations; Second, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, by Mrs. J. M. Finch of Hornellsville, 
N. Y., 298 abbreviations; 7#ird, any one of the fifteen bound 
volumes of this magazine, by Mrs. M. J. Fitz Gerald of Albany, 
N. Y., 265 abbreviations. Other lists received ranged from 88 
to 243 abbreviations each, those having between 200 and 243 
being (in order of excellence) W. H. Danforth, M. D., Worces- 
ter, Mass., L. P. McIntire, Washington, D. C., G. M. Wood. 
cock, Buffalo, N. Y., Nora Frink, Marshall, Mich., Mrs. E. G. 
Loomis, Bedford, Mrs. S. J. Marland, Andover, Mrs. S. F. 
Bailey, Cambridge, and Mrs. C. B. Houghton, Roslindale, Mass. 
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MAUDA’S LETTER. 

BALTIMORE, MD., October 25, 1892. 
. DEAR CHARLOTTE: 
Don’t fail to meet Carrie at Esther’s house. Come early, 
. reaching there by eight o’clock. The older people go to bed 
early and they do not miss us at night time. 

In the woods back of Esther's yard are plenty of winter- 
green berries. Up the hill farther is a large bed of them. 
We can only pick them for an hour. Even if it was not so 
late it would not be like picking berries from bushes. We 
. will put elegant green leaves overthem and place them in 
. the cellar. In the morning we can sell them over in the 
. next town. We shall realize only a few dollars this time, 
. but every little helps. With the money we get for them we 
. will start a fund to give the minister for deserving children. 
. Sociables, singing schools, suppers, tableaux, illustrations 
16. and a multitude of other things we can have, terminating 
7. with a grand lawn party. We must persuade Majorie 
18. Machintyre to give the party. We will ask her to join us 
19. this winter if you girls would just as soon have her. Not 
20. a word of this to any one. Don’t tell for a long time— 
21. and immense fun will be the result. 


Wh 


Sp 


we 


22. These are all the matters I have prepared as of the 
23. utmost importance to tell you at this time. 

24. Yours truly, 

25. MAuDA TINKNOR. 


EDITH M. HOWE'S PRIZE LIST. 

Line 1—B., Baron; Alt., Altitude; I., Iodine ; Mo., Missouri; 
M. L., Doctor of Medicine ; Oct., October ; Ob. (eéz7t) died. 

Line 2—De., Delaware; Arch., Architecture; A. R. (anno 
vegni) year of the reign; L., Lady; O. T., Oregon Territory ; 
T. E., Topographical Engineer. 

Line s—Do. (ditto), ine same; N. T., Nevada Territory; Fa., 
Florida; I., Island; Lt., Lieutenant; O. M., Old Measurement ; 
E. E., Ells English; T., Tuesday; Car., Carat; R. I., Rhode 
Island ; Ea., Each; Te., Tellurium; St., Saint; Her., Heraldry ; 
Sh., Shilling ; O., Ohio; U. S., "'nited Service; E., East ; Com., 
Committee; KE. E., Errors Excepted; Ar., Arrive; L., Lord; 
Y., Year. 

Line ¢—R. E., Royal Exchange; A. C., Arch Chancellor; H., 
High; In., Inch; G. T., Good Templar; H. E. (Aéc est), this is ; 
R., River; E. B., English Bible; Y., Yttrium; E. I., East Indies ; 
G., Genitive; H., Hydrogen; ‘s.O., Turn Over; Cl., Clergy- 
man; (., Oxygen; C., Carbon; Kt., Knight; H. E. (hoc est), 
that is; O., Old; D., Duke; Er., Erbium; E., Edinburgh ; Op., 
Opposite; Leg. (/egato), Smoothly; O. T., Old Testament: 
Be. (dery//ium), Glucinum ; Dea., Deacon. 

Line s—R., Reside; L., Latin; An. (azap), in the year; D., 
Duchess; Th., Thursday; E., Eagle; Yd., Yard; On., Oregon ; 
T., Territory ; Miss., Mississippi; U.S. A., United States of 
America; T., Town; Ni., Nickel; G., Guide; H., Height; T., 
Township; Ti., Titanium; M. E., Methodist Episcopal. 

Line o—Int., Interest; H., Hour; W., West; O. (o/arius), a 
pint; ID. S. (dal segno), from the sign; B. A., Bachelor of Arts ; 
K., King; O. F., Odd Fellows; R. S., Recording Secretary ; 
Ar., Arrival; D., Day; Ar., Arabic; Ep., Epistle; L., Lake ; 
Ent., Entomology; F., Feminine; W.1., West Indies; N. T., 
New Testament; R., Railway. 

Line 7—Gr., Greek; N. B. (nota bene), take notice; R. R., 
Railroad; I. E. (¢@ est), that is; Supt., Superintendent; H , 
Husband; H., Harbor; IIl., Illinois; F., Friday; Art., Arti- 
cle; R., Rare; Isa., Isaiah ; La., Louisiana; R., Retired; G. E., 
Grand Encampment; B., Born; Ed., Edition; Fth., Fathom ; 
E. M. (eguitum magister), master of the horse. 

Line 5—W., Wednesday; Ca., California; N. O., New Or- 
leans: N. L., North Latitude; P., Page; C., Church; K., 
Knight: Th., Thorium; M., Married ; For., Foreign; A., Adjec 
tive; N. H., New Hampshire; U., Uranium; R. E., Right Excel- 
lent: Ven., Venerable ; F., France ; I. T., Indian Territory: W., 
Week; A. S., Assistant Secretary; No., Number: Ts., Texas. 


Line g—Lat., Latitude; E. I., East India; T., Ton; W., 
Welsh; L. D., Light Dragoons; N., Noon; T., Tenor; B., 
Book; L. L., Long Island; K. E., Knight of the Elephant; P., 
Part; C., Cent; Ki., Kings; N., North; G. B., Great Britain; 
R. R., Right Reverend; S., South; F., Foot; Rom., Roman; 
Bush., Bushel; S. W., South West. 

Line ro—W. 1., West India; Lp., Lordship; U. T., Utah Ter- 
ritory; Leg., Legislature; A., Acre; N., Noun; Gr., Grain; 
N., Name; Lea., Leagues; V., Verb; S., See; V., Volume; 
Rt., Right; M. A., Master of Arts; N., Neuter; D., Died; P. 
L., Poet Laureate; A. C. (ante Christum), before Christ; T. 
(tutti), all together; Min., Minute. 

Line 11—T., Titus; E., Earl; C. E., Civil Engineer; L., 
Link; L., Line; A. R. (Anna Regina), Queen Anne; N., New; 
Th., Thomas; Morn., Morning; N. G., New Granada; W., 
Warden; C. A., Chief Accountant; N. S., Nova Scotia; L., 
Lane; L., Low; Mo., Month; V., Village; R., Rood; N., 
Note; E. N. E., East North East. 

Line 12—Xt., Christ; W. N. W., West North West; S., 
Saturday; Al., Aluminum; L., Lithium; R., Rises; A., After- 
noon; L. I., Light Infantry; Z., Zirconium; N. L. (son diguet), 
it appears not; Af., Africa; Dol., Dollar; La., Lanthanum; R., 
Rod; I. S., Irish Society; T., Tullius; Me., Maine. 

Line 13—B., Bay; V. (versus), against; It., Italian; L., 
League; L. P., Lord Provost; Sw., Swedish; Mon., Monday; 
E. G. (exempli gratia), for example; E. T., English Transla- 
tion; Fort., Fortification; M. W., Most Worthy. 

Line 14—L. S., Left Side; Tart., Tartaric; A., Answer; F., 
Fellow; N., Nail; D. T. (Doctor Theologiz), Doctor of Divin- 
ity; Gi., Gills; Eth., Ethiopic; M n., Minerology; Ster., Ster- 
ling ; F. O., Field Officer ; R. D., Royal Dragoons; Ser., Series; 
V.L, Verb Intransitive ; N., Number; G. C. H., Grand Cross 
of Hanover; L. (der), book; Dr., Debtor; N., Nitrogen. 

Line 15—Soc., Society; Ia., Indiana; B. L., Bachelor of 
Laws; S., Sunday; Sing., Singular ; N.G., Noble Grand ; Sch., 
Schooner; L. S. (locus sigill/), Place of the Seal; Supp., Sup- 
plement; R., Read; St., Street; Abl., Ablative ; Au. (aurum), 
gold; X., Christ; U.S. (at supra), as above; Tr., Trustee; A. 
T., Arch Treasurer ; Io., lowa; N.S., New Style. 

Line 10—A., Accepted; D., Daughter; Am., American; Ult. 
(ultimo), last; Tu., Tuesday; D., Dine; Fo., Folio; R., Rho- 
dium; G., Guinea; Sw., Sweden; C. A., Controller of Ac- 
counts; N. H., New Haven; Av., Average; Term., Termina- 
tion; Nat., National; G., Gulf. 

Line 17—It., Italy ; Agr., Agriculture ; D., Deputy; A., Alto; 
N. P., Notary Public ; Mus., Music; Pers., Person ; A. D. (Anno 
Domini), in the Year of our Lord; Maj., Major; Or., Oregon. 

Line 18—Mach., Machinery; Yr., Your; G., Glucinum; V., 
Verse; Par., Paragraph; As., Arkansas; K. H., Knight of 
Hanover; R. (Rex), King; Join., Joinery. 

Line 19—S. W., Senior Warden; R. (Regina), Queen ; F., Far- 
thing; Ir., Ireland; L., Pound Sterling; S., Sign; L. D.; Lady- 
Day; Jus., Justice; S. S., Sunday School; A. V., Authorized 
Version; R. N. O., Knight of the Order of the Polar Star. 

Line 20-A., at or to; Ord., Ordinance; Ft., Feet; Hist. 
History; N. Y., New York; N. E., New England; D., Degree; 
R. A., Royal Academy; Lon., Longitude; G. T., Grand Tyler; 
M., Masculine. 

Line 21—Dim., Diminutive; M. E., Mechanical Engineer; 
S. E., South East; F., Franc; N. W., North West; Lb, Pound 
in Weight; E. S., Elis Scotch. 

Line 22—Se., Selenium; R., Recipe; Al., Alabama; Matt., 
Matthew ; Si., Silicium; Av., Avenue ; Prep., Preposition ; Ed., 
Editor; A. S., Assistant Surgeon; Ft., Fort. 

Line 23—M., Monsieur; O. S., Old Style; Imp., Imperial ; 
N.C., North Carolina; Att., Attorney; Hist., Historical ; M. 
E., Military Engineer. 

Line 24—S., Singular; Tr., Treasurer; L.., London 

Line 25—-M. A., Military Academy; Dat., Dative; K. (Aads- 
um), potassium ; Nor., Norman 
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Library Leaflets. 


Tools and the Man. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., the author of this 
volume, which has for a sub-title, “ Property and Industry 
under the Christian Law,’’ has long been a careful student 
and thoughtful critic of the questions which enter into the 
labor problem, and any treatment of the matter from his 
powerful intellect will merit the attention of all who have 
interest in this vital topic, not only of modern times but of 
all time. The book embraces a series of ten lectures, 
originally delivered before the students of the New Haven 
Theological Seminary, and later before the Meadville 
(Pa.) Theological School, but now for the first time pub- 
lished for general reading. The several lectures or chap- 
ters are entitled: The Christianization of Society; Econo- 
mics and Christian Ethics; Property in Land; Property 
in General; The Labor Question; The Collapse of Com- 
petition; Codperation the Logic of Christianity; The Re- 
organization of Industry; Scientific Socialism; Christian 
Socialism. The general position taken by Mr. Gladden 
may be thus stated, from his own words in the Preface : 
“ By the study and observation of many years, I have 
been confirmed in the belief that the Christian law, when 
rightly interpreted, contains the solution of the social 
problem.” Published at $1.25 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
of Boston and New York. 


The Story of Malta. 

It is unnecessary to explain to any reader of books of 
travel or description the charm of a work from the pen of 
that veteran writer, M. M. Ballou. A graphic delineator 
of scenes and events, while at the same time a perfect 
master of language, Mr. Ballou enlists the interest of his 
readers at the beginning, and does not allow it to wane. 
In the present work he has done a valuable service to the 
young, especially, by taking them to a histcric spot, which, 
although it appears but a speck on the map, owing to its 
small superficial area, has a romantic interest rarely 
equaled by any tract of like size. Its present aspect, too, 
is attractive and picturesque. Since the opening of the 
Suez canal it has attained an importance, commercially 
speaking, which brings it to more general notice than 
previously; while the student, the antiquarian and the 
artist have learned the value of rich treasure which the 
island holds for them. It is the casual tourist, the visitor, 
the sight-seer, the man of leisure, to whom Mr. Ballou 
most strongly appeals, and the pen pictures which are 
given of a civilization covering 3,000 years, of Phoenician, 
Punic, Roman, Grecian and Asiatic domination, must at- 
tract and interest all who read. Published in handsome 
cloth binding at $1.50 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 


The Well Dressed Woman. 
While much has been written, here and there, on the 
evils of some of the current fashions in dress, nothing, we 
believe, has given a more: sensible and comprehensive 
treatment of the matter than the present volume, which is 
written by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob, and published by Fowler 
& Wells Company of New York, in a cloth-bound volume 
of 251 pages at $1. The author discusses her subject 
from those points of view that its rational consideration 
suggests to the thoughtful mind. For instance, these are 
some of the topics that engage attention: Causes of ill- 
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health; the sins of the corset as revealed by the deformi- 
ties it produces; its pernicious effect upon the heart, 
lungs, etc.; woman’s special physiology of sex, etc.; what 
constitutes beauty of form, grace of motion, and the 
esthetic elements of dress; what there is of morality in 
the way that women array themselves for out-of-door or 
in-door life. The absurdities as well as physiological 
errors of common methods are scored, and women are 
clearly admonished of the blame that attaches to their 
own acts for very much of the suffering and sorrow as 
well as inconvenience and discomfort that they experience. 


How Nature Cures. 

The full title of this work measurably indicates its 
scope: “ How Nature Cures: comprising a new system of 
hygiene; also the natural food of man. A statement of 
the principal arguments against the use of bread, cereals, 
pulses, potatoes, and all other starch foods. By Emmet 
Densmore, M. D.” It must be admitted that the author, 
a London physician, who writes earnestly and ably, makes 
some strong points in behalf of his “new system of 
hygiene ;” but whether that be accepted or otherwise, the 
volume abounds in useful information of a practical 
nature which well commends it to all who would avoid 
illness and make the best possible use of their physical 
powers. The work is in three parts: How to Doctor; 
How to Get Well and Keep Well; The Food of Nature. 
The whole forms a handsome volume of 413 pages, which 
is published in this country by Stillman & Co. of New 
York, at $2 in cloth binding. The chapters on convales- 
cence and the care of children are well worth, to any 
parent, more than the price of the book. 


The Down East Master's First School. 

The writer of this very interesting story, Edward A. 
Rand, not only presents a well-told tale, but incorporates 
therein a powerful presentation of the influence which 
may be exerted by a true and earnest young manhood. 
The sincere purpose of the brave young teacher, and its 
result in after years, is presented in a conscientious man- 
ner, being in no way overdrawn, while the traits of char- 
acter still to be found in so many of our “down East” 
communities are depicted with the hand of a master. The 
closing chapters of the story center about the famous bat- 
tle-field of Gettysburg, the march to which, and some of 
the battle scenes, are presented with such power and with 
a reasonable fidelity to actual experience. It is a book 
which American boys may well read for the lessons it 
inculcates, and which other readers will find none the less 
entertaining. The author, it may be added, is asometime 
contributor to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. The volume is 
published by D. Lothrop Company, Boston, in their usual 
excellent manner. 


The Land We Live In. 

The second volume or part of this very interesting pub- 
lication is issued by Lee & Shepard of Boston as the 
fourth book in their series of Picturesque Geographical 
Readers. The words of commendation which have been 
given to previous issues apply equally to this number, 
which comprises 235 pages, brilliantly illustrated. This 
volume, like its predecessors, is from the facile pen of 
Charles F. King, and deals with so many points of interest 
in nearly all portions of the country that it would be im- 
possible in a brief notice to summarize them adequately : 
but preference might for most youthful readers be given 
to the very interesting presentation of the light-house ser- 
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vice of the country, though occupying but two of the nine- 
teen chapters. Two other chapters of corresponding 
interest relate to the railroads; while coal mines, oil fields 
and the like come in for adequate treatment. The price 
per volume is very moderate, being fifty-six cents net, or 
sixty-four cents if sent by mail. 


A Woman's Philosophy of Love. 

“A Woman’s Philosophy of Love,” by Caroline F. Cor- 
bin, author of ‘“‘ His Marriage Vow,” etc., is the outcome 
of thirty-five years of thought, study, and experience, and 
is not a book for babes or for persons of a darkened or 
prurient mind. The author believes that there is a large 
class of cultivated and thoughtful people who see in the 
relations between men and women the elementary princi- 
ple of all civil order, the keynote of all social progress; 
and who will welcome a thoughtful and dispassionate dis- 
cussion of some of those vexed questions of right and 
priority which are forcing themselves into every field of 
thought and labor. Such a discussion must necessarily 
include some topics which it is difficult to present without 
offence; but the author has endeavored to do justice to 
the truth without disregarding those principles of delicacy 
which are rightly recognized as the safeguards of society. 
Published in a neat cloth-bound volume at $1.50, by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


A Heroic Sinner. 

It is a very entertaining story which Gorham Silva has 
written and the Granite Publishing Company of Albany, 
N. Y., issue, under the double title of ** A Heroic Sinner 
and the Pilgrim Spinster.” There is nothing hackneyed 
about it, both plot and incidents being fresh and attrac- 
tive: while the literary style of the author, as will be 
judged from her contributions to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, 
is exceptionally charming. The romance deals largely 
with the early days of the Salvation Army, and gives 
some strong pictures of the work of that earnest, but at 
that time untrained, organization. The characters of the 
several personages who figure in the story are strongly 
drawn, though without effort or exaggeration. In the 
characteristics which go to make a readable and enjoya- 
ble story, the production will take a high place. Price,in 
paper covers, fifty cents. 


The Maybrick Case. 

Those who have taken a more than passing interest in 
the celebrated Maybrick case, which so strongly agitated 
English legal and social circles a few years since, will be 
pleased to peruse the thorough summing up and criticism 
which is given the matter by Dr. Helen Densmore of 
London. Her essay is published in this country by Still- 
man & Co., of New York. in a leatherette covered volume, 
at twenty-five cents. 


A Willful Heiress. 

“ A Willful Heiress,” by Emma Scarr Booth, is a novel 
whose plot and story are unfolded through a series of 
forty-one letters from the principal characters, supple- 
mented by twenty-seven extracts from the heroine’s diary. 
The volume of 230 pages will very pleasantly while away 
an idle hour or two, and is published in paper covers at 
fifty cents by Charles Wells Moulton of Buffalo. 


A Social! Vision. 
This novel is called by the author, Charles Daniel. “ A 
Social Visien.” The narrative. which is somewhat broken 


and considerably crude in a literary way, aims to set forth 
the brotherhood of man,.to bring mankind into closer 
relations, rather than to separate them into classes and 
castes. The book is published by the Miller Publication 
Company, Philadelphia, at $1 in cloth binding. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“NEXT YEAR.” 
One sunny day in flow’ry May, 
We wandered down the grassy way 
All in the rosy, fragrant snow 
Of lovely apple trees in blow 
And robin’s music soft and low. 


As we slowly walked together 

In the fair and balmy weather, 

“Next year,” he said, “ when comes the spring 
And all the trees their blossoms bring, 

While sweet and clear the robins sing— 


Again we’ll wander side by side 

And watch the flow of May’s sweet tide, 
Watch the brooklet’s silver spraying, 
Watch the willow’s graceful swaying 

In the breeze’s gentle playing!” 

* Next year,’ alas, we walked apart! 
I, with sore, grief-laden heart 

That heeded not the od’rous snow 
Of all the happy trees in blow, 
Nor robin’s singing clear and low. 


While, with sweet and saintly vision, 

He saw the fairy fields elysian, 

And wandered through the pastures green, 
By the still water’s silver sheen, 

’Mid glories that no eye hath seen. 


Yet—as we loved each other so— 

I seem to surely feel and know 

That he looks down the crystal height, 
When some soul upward wings its fight, 
And folds his pinions soft and white. 


And pauses in his singing, 

Lest some news its sad note may be bringing 
Of that dear earthly orchara’s snow, 

Of sweet blue violets in blow, 

Of my sad tears, too constant flow. 


And by the pear! and jasper gates, 
I feel he often stands and waits, 
Till in some twilight’s tender gray, 
Or in some dawn’s first purple ray, 
My soul shall upward wend its way. 


When he will take me by the hand, 
And lead me down the shining strand, 
And gent y guide my falt’ring feet 
Before the solemn jndgment seat, 
God’s pardoning grace to these entreat 


Then, if by His love forgiven, 

By Christ’s gentle mercy shriven, 
Together with what joy we’ll go 
Where the celestial orchards blow, 
And silver rivers softly flow! 


So some day when I close my eyes, 
With my dear boy in Paradise, 
I pray to wake, and hand in hand, 
With him walk down the golden strand 
Of that blessed heavenly Jand. 
—Ada Marte Peck. 
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The Scallop. 


One of the simplest ways of cooking the scallop is to 
fryit. Drain the liquor from the scallops thoroughly, 
laying tnem ina sieve. Immerse them in milk. Season 
them with a little salt, and roll them in fine cracker crumbs, 
being careful to cover them thoroughly. As they are 
breaded, put them in a frying basket, and immerse them 
in boiling hot fat. Fry them for about four minutes. 
Drain them. Slip them on brown paper to absorb any 
extraneous fat, then put them on a napkin on a hot platter. 
Serve them with delicately thin slices of brown bread. 
Mix about a quarter of a cup of flour with every cupful of 
sifted cracker crumbs used in breading. 

Another way of serving scallops is in the shell, where 
they make a very pretty appearance on the table. Drain 
a pint of scallops and toss them with a tablespoonful of 
butter at the back of the stove, where they will not brown 
very much, but will slowly stew for ten minutes. Then 
take them up and chop them fine. Melt a tablespoonful 
of butter in a saucepan and fry a small onion which has 
been chopped fine in this butter. Add a heaping tea- 
spoonful of flour, and stir in slowly a cup of the liquor 
drained from the scallops. Season the mixture with a 
little salt, white pepper, and about as much cayenne pep- 
per as can be put on the tip of a penknife. Put in the 
chopped scallops, add three beaten egg yolks and about 
four tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs. Add also a clove of 
garlic, which has been crushed, arranging so that it can 
be removed when the mixture is put into shells. Let 
these ingredients cook for about three or four minutes. 
Then fill half a dozen scallop shells with it, sprinkle fine 
bread crumbs and bits of butter over them, and set them 
in a hot oven to brown for six minutes. Serve them ona 
platter with a garnish of green. These recipes are given 
in reply to an inquirer. 


Crystalized Orange Peel. 

The best oranges for this purpose are the Mediterranean 
and sweet rined Valencias. It would bea waste of time 
and material to attempt to crystalize the flavorless Florida 
orange peel. Put the peel in cold water and set it away 
for at least nine days. Then scald it up in the water in 
which it has been soaking. It must be kept, while it is 
soaking, in a cold place, but not where it will freeze. 
When it has been thoroughly soaked, boil it till it is ten- 
der, drain it out of this water, dry it with cloths and cut it 
into long strips of uniform size. Make a thick sirup, in 
the proportion of a pint of sugar to a pint of water. When 
this sirup has boiled ten minutes, put the peel in it and let 
it boil down slowly until it begins to shrivel and the sirup 
is reduced toa rather soft candy. This can be ascertained 
by testing the sirup. When it forms a soft, creamy ball 
between the fingers, it has cooked enough. Drain the 
peel out, spread it on greased papers, taking care that the 
strips do not touch each other. When they are thoroughly 
dried make them into little sheaves tieing them around the 
center with a narrow ribbon of white satin or pale orange 
color. They look very pretty piled on a low bonbon dish. 
—New York Tribune. 


Birds’ Nest Soup. 
At a private dinner up town one of the dishes was birds’ 
nest soup. It proved to be a chicken soup with the solid 


materials strained out and the liquid thickened and en- 
riched by the birds’ nests, which were procured of a 
Chinaman. Old books of travel represent the Asiatics as 
putting the nests into soups and stews. That is gammon. 
The birds who make these nests use, among other mate- 
rials, long strands of a tough, whitish seaweed, the strands 
forming the outer shell or basket of the nest, and by 
their stickiness assist in securing it to the rock. By the 
time the birds have emigrated these bits of seaweed are 
washed clean by rains and are dried in the sun. Then 
is when they are extracted by Chinese gatherers and 
made into parcels for sale. They form strips about 
eight inches long, somewhat of the appearance of Iceland 
moss, light, shiny, translucent, and of no positive taste.— 
N. Y. Sun. 


Orange Chips and Orange Biscuits. 

To make orange chips cut the oranges in quarters and 
carefully squeeze all juice through a sieve. Soak the peel 
in water, and the next day boil it till tender; drain, slice 
the peel, put it to the juice, weigh as much sugar and put 
all together into a broad earthen dish, place over the fire 
at a moderate distance, often stirring, till the chips candy, 
and then set them in a cool room to dry. They will not 
be dry under three weeks. 

Orange biscuits are made by boiling whole oranges in 
two or three waters: divide them, and take out the pulp 
and juice ; then pound the peel (previously dried) very fine 
in a mortar, and put to it an equal weight of double-refined 
sugar, pounded and sifted. When perfectly mixed to a 
paste, spread it thin on china dishes and set them in the 
sun and before the fire; when half dry, put it into what- 
ever form you prefer and dry both sides. Keep in a box 
with layers of paper.—Boston Globe. 


Planked Shad. 


Shad is better planked than any other way, but as 
it requires both an especial plank and an open fire, 
few have a chance to know anything of its delicacy when 
thus served. 

Secure a handsome. thick oak board and have some 
holes bored, with stout wooden pegs to fit; spread the 
dressed fish open on the board, securing it with the pegs. 

Rest the end of the plank in a shallow pan and set all 
before a clear fire; put a little salt and water in the pan 
and baste the fish often, adding, when it is nearly done, a 
tablespoonful of melted butter and half as much walnut 
catsup. 

If the board is a handsome one serve the shad on it, but 
it can be laid on a hot dish, and the gravy, with a little 
walnut catsup added, poured over. Serve with pickled 
walnuts.—Philadelphia Call. 


Boiling Water in Paper. 

** My wife and I,” says a traveling man, “ were once in 
a hotel where we couldn’t get any boiling water. After we 
had discussed the situation my wife asked me if I had an 
envelope in my satchel. I got one out, when she told me 
to fill it with water and hold it over the gas jet. I hesi- 
tated, but finally did it, and expected to see the envelope 
blaze up every moment. But it didn’t blaze. The envel- 
ope took on a little soot, but that was all. The water 
boiled in time, and the envelope was as good as ever when 
the experiment was at an end. I don’t know the chem- 
istry of the process, but try it yourself and see if it will 
not work.—New York Tribune. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 

Original Papers. 

lhe special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goo HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received. that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of etfort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—A\l communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass — 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
if not accepted— 


That—AN contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety. which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


Tha:—Goov HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a ditferent nature, or an editor of ditferent ideas trom our own— 


7hat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available. or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy- 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage.in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “until called for.” 


MAY FLOWERS AND FANCIES. 
Miss Parloa’s “Household Market Basket” for the 
month is rich in the variety which it presents, and the 
comprehensive, definite yet brief directions which are 
given for getting the best results from whatever is to be 
used at the family table. There is something about game, 
fowl, meats of various kinds, vegetables and fruits—in fact 
nearly all the standard foods come in for consideration. 


In the story of ** A Noble Girlhood,” which grows even 
more interesting as its development proceeds, Louise ob- 
tains from the appreciative father permission to take the 
old house in hand, and see what she can make out of it, 
and begins upon the task for which she has already paved 
the way. However, there is prospect of a rising storm, 
within the somewhat incongruous household, and the de- 
velopments of the next number or two will be awaited with 
unusual interest. 


The third paper of ‘‘ The House Sensible,’ by Architect 
Gardner, deals with vestibules, halls and stairways, espe- 
cially in their relation to the problem of warming and ven- 
tilating the structure. The various personages who carry 
on the imaginary conversation which develops the archi- 
tect’s ideas maintain well their individuality, and the ar- 
ticle is generously illustrated with plans which give visible 
exhibition of the thoughts conveyed. 


For the beautifying of the homes of the people, nothing 
plays so sweet and inexpensive a part as flowers; but 
much of the effect depends upon the good taste and skill 
with which they are arranged. In the paper on * Arrang- 
ing Cut Flowers,” M. J. Plumstead gives special attention 
to the manner in which they are to be arranged in our 
rooms, in order to give the best effect in the simplest and 
most pleasing way. 


“Some Swiss Novelties,’ by Hester M. Poole, refers, 
not to the mechanical notions and devices which are some- 
times associated with that remote republic, but to those 
peculiarities of culinary nature which have come under the 
observation of the author, pertaining especially to a cer- 
tain dinner to be remembered, followed by a generous 
number of appropriate recipes. 


There is quite a sensible page of “ Everyday Etiquette,” 
this time giving attention to the customs and observances 
which are peculiar to the street. Those who desire to 
make as good an appearance as possible in the world will 


read and heed. 


Helena Rowe's favorite and important specialty of “ The 
Housekeeper’s Shopping Bag,” deals largely with hosiery, 
and stockings of all kinds of material come in for inter- 
esting treatment. There are the usual shopping hints for 


the month. and a good many readers will feel relieved at 
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this authcr’s positive declaration that “crinoline will be 
entirely unnecessary.” 


In her exposition of “What to Do With My Lady’s 
House,”’ Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce gives her usual thorough 
treatment of the guest chamber, its designing and furnish- 
ing, and the amenities and courtesies which are connected 
therewith. 


The longest story in the issue is entitled ‘‘ An Errand of 
Mercy,” and relates how in humble country life, at a phe- 
nomenal time, the rich man and the poor man of that par- 
ticular community performed their “ Christian duty.” 


In the way of plain sewing and dressmaking at home, 
Emma Horner Belt gives simple and comprehensive 
“ General Directions for Fitting,” such as will enable many 
a woman to be in aslight degree independent of her dress- 
maker. The sleeves, the waist and the collar are among 
the portions which receive especial attention. 


The second number of Ruth Hall’s series of recipes 
under the title of “ Fish, Flesh and Fowl,” presents a val- 
uable collection, embracing directions for preparing meats, 
fresh and salt water food, poultry, game, and sauces for 
the same. Every prudent housewife will file this away for 


reference when needed. 


There is also “A Plea for the Picturesque,” and the 
presentation of 2 method in which it may come to all 
homes, wrought out in the conscientious style of all New- 
ton Norton’s productions. 


In the way of pleasant practical papers, attention may 
be called to the second in the series on ‘‘ Kindergarten 
Cookery,” the third number of “Castle Content,” and 
“The Danger From Matches,” each of which in its way 
will be found well worthy of the space which it occupies. 


The music in this number is a charming song by Henry 
Denver, entitled, ** A Song for Father, Too,” with music 
by L. W. Hardy. The charm of the verse is well set to the 
melody, and the piece can hardly fail to become a favorite. 


“The Old Homestead Farm,” with its memory-touching 
picture and rhythmical verse, very gracefully holds its po- 
sition as frontispiece, the stanzas being by E. A. P. Hen- 
shaw. In the line of original verse, scattered through the 
pages, will be found “ May,” by Annie M. Libby; “ Apple 
Blossoms,” by Sister Ruth; ‘‘ Not a Drop of Tea,” by 
Mary Isaline Heath; “ Bubbles,” by Randall N. Saunders; 
“Some have Fallen Asleep,” by Clark W. Bryan: “Un- 
less it is Dead at the Root,” by Thomas Addison; and 
other choice bits. 


There are the usual interesting departments, and it is 
sufficient to refer to them in this general way—all the 
readers know what and where they are. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
CoMPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FAney. 


A little seeing saves much looking, a little speaking 
saves much talking. 


Receive the gifts of fortune without pride, and part 
with them without reluctance. 


It is best to deceive no one—for he who begins by de- 
ceiving others ends by deceiving himself. 


A good remedy for burns, and one which is generally at 
hand, is a paste made of flour and cold water. 


Wickedness may prosper for awhile: but in the long 
run, he who sets all knaves at work will pay them. 


There are words that strike ever harder than blows; 
and many may “speak daggers,” though they use none. 


For people to live happy together the real secret is that 
they should not live too much together.—English Proverb. 


A Kansas woman has applied for the exclusive and ex- 
quisite privilege of sewing on buttons at the World’s fair. 


People with long noses that are always poking into 
other people's affairs have short tongues to guard their 
own secrets. 


“Isthe doctor in?” “ Yes, but he’s resting to-day, and 
can’t see any one. There was a children’s party in the 
block night before last.”—Chicago News. 


To eat as if you only had a minute to finish the mealin, 
or to eat without an appetite, or continue after it has been 
satisfied, merely to satisfy the taste, is to wrong nature. 


Coleman, the mustard manufacturer, once said that he 
did not make his money out of the mustard that was 
eaten, but what was left on the plates. 


No son or daughter of a true mother or a chivalrous 
father ever makes the subject of age, or any other that 
might cause pain or annoyance, a matter of conversation. 


The white of an egg is one of the most effiicient reme- 
dies for a burn or scald, excluding the air at once, and 
affording instant relief. It is also used as an antidote for 
several poisons, taken internally, especially those of a 
corrosive nature. 


A deodorizer is supposed to be a disinfectant that not 
only destroys smells, but the poisons accompanying them. 
Recent investigation proves that not one deodorizer in a 
hundred is a germicide. Most of the powders and decoc- 
tions sold as deodorizers are simply smells that outsmell 
another smell. Many physicians believe that they are 
dangerous, inasmuch as they prevent a person from de- 
tecting poisonous odors which should be avoided. 


Now and then—and not so seldom, after all—some 
bright and shining specimen of the fool tribe rushes into 
print. Here and there, through ways known only to fate, 
one secures exclusive control of a journal, an organ 
through which he can perhaps daily trumpet his folly to 
the world. Water ona duck’s back is efficacious and wet- 
blanketing compared to the etfect of criticism upon a fool 
in command of the camp. “ Cock of the walk,” he fears no 
consequences, and the sight of his overwhelmingly block- 
headed utterances in the dignity of cold type causes emo- 
tions of profound pride to their perpetrator, while well- 
balanced humanity hesitates between incredulous charity 
and supreme derision. There is hope for atalking fool to 
slip through the world 7#cognzto, but a writing fool is at 
large among his enemies. Let heaven help him! 
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SPRINGFIELD, MAss., MAY, 1893. 


Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springheld City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goob HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York: American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence: Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy: De 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 

Expiration of Subscriptions —The number following each 
subscriber's name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by posta] 
card if desired 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HoUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
-ard to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires. 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books’ We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals. in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to- 
gether with Goop HovuSEKEEPING for a year. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is to me one of the brighest beams of sun- 
shine that comes into my home. It is full of good and healthful sug- 
gestions, and when I have read each number, I pass it on to my 
friends who enjoy it fully as much as I do. Mrs. L. L. M. 

HAMILTON, ONT. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING and The Century are often found in amica- 
ble proximity, each “ at the top” in its own special line of work, both 
recognized as equally necessary to the household’s complement of 
reading matter Mrs. M. D. S. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to fill a place of its own, its work 
being a good one and its distinctive features unique and interesting. 
May it continueto prosper. Mrs. E. S.C. 

St. Joun’s, Micu. 


I consider GooD HOUSEKEEPING one of the best magazines pub- 
lished for the American people. Mrs. M. McC, 
JEFFERSON, KANs, 


I think Goop HoOuSEKEEPING the best magazine | have ever seen. 


BIRMINGHAM, Cr. B. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a monthly source of delight. 
PorpLar Biurr, Mo. Mrs. C.C. W 


Goov HOUSEKEEPING is so invaluable to every household that we 
constantly recommend it in private to our friends and to our readers 
in general We quote frequently from its columns, but there is so 
much worth reading that we cannot reproduce, that every house- 
keeper should have this magazine in her home.—Living Church, 
Chicago, 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a model magazine for the family and 
household. It is intelligently edited, carefully printed and enjoysa 
confidence among good housekeepers that is almost unlimited. There 
is not a magazine in its field which equals it in usefulness or value.— 
Columbia, (Pa.) Spy. x 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to bea 
“good provider’’ at a reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile will 
lay up in store much valuable experience.—General Christian Advo- 
cate, St Louis, Mo. 

We would as soon think of going to sea without a compass as to 
try to keep house without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Anyone who has 
seen it once must be of the same opinion.—Herald and News, West 
Randolph, Vt. 

Goov HOUSEKEEPING is a progressive magazine that grows better 
and brighter every year, and it is almost a necessity in every well- 
ordered household.—Mirror, Olathe, Kans. 

Each number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a library of important 
information on the subjects of living well, living economically, and 
above all living healthfully.—Register-Gazette, Rockford, II. 

Goov HOUSEKEEPING deals sensibly with the class of subjects, 
which its title brings to mind and blends entertainment and informa- 
tion naturally and well.— Boston Congregationalist. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is published “in the interest of the higher 
life of the household,” and it worthily adheres to its most commend- 
able purpose.—Hartford Daily Post. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is without a peer, and should be in the 
hands of every housewife who pretends to keep her home as it should 
be.— San Francisco Hotel Gazette. 

Goopv HOUSEKEEPING is good throughout, and women who like 
a first-class household magazine will find their ideal in it.—Milwau 
kee, (Wis.) Evening Wisconsin 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is filled with matter designed to educate, 
instruct, counsel and amuse each member of the home circle.— Herald, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Allthe matter in Goop HuovsEKEEPING being original, its depart 
ments are full of fresh suggestions and “ unthreshed straw.” — Mich- 
igan Farmer 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the standard authority of all matters 
pertaining to the household —Free Press, Mount Pleasant, la 

Invaluable domestic hints are always to be found within the two 
covers of Goop Herald 


Goopv HouSse€KEEPING 1s a journal of high standard, and a help to 
housekeepers.—Salem, (Mass ,) Daily Gazette. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 
MOTHER'S 


Through the trembling hours of the twilight dim 
I can hear the strains of that grand old hymn 
Which mother, whose heart is now still and cold, 
Sang ’midst her cares in the days of old. 

* * * 
There was something about it, undefined, 
That charmed into quiet the troubled mind, 
O’er the bleak heart breathed with a spirit bland, 
Like a warm south wind o’er a frozen land. 


And crowning it all with a strange, deep chord, 
Like the throb of the heart of the blessed Lord, 
That shed through the fainting soul abroad, 

A sense of the pitying love of God. 


The songs of the singers that fame has crowned, 

In the flood of the years are lost and drowned, 

But mother’s old hymn, every pause and tone, 

With the growth of time has the sweeter grown. 
* * * = * 

And it seems not out of the past to come— 

An echo only of lips that are dumb— 

But down from the home of the glorified, 

It has always come since the day she died. 


We know not the music that spirits hear 

As earth is receding and heaven draws near, 
But treading death’s valley of shadows dim, 
I ask but to hear my mother’s hymn. 


THE PATH OF THE PESTILENCE. 


Over the waters there comes a cry: 
“Cholera stalks the world once more ! ” 

And the wandering wind, as it whistles by, 
Bears the fell echoes from shore to shore. 


Silent and sure, in the track of doom, 
The Reaper is swinging his fatal steel ; 

And the winter hoar and the springtide bloom 
Alike the edge of his cold blade feel. 


Nor clime nor creed doth the Pestilence spare; 
The northern frosts and the southern heats. 

The pagan’s howl and the Christian’s prayer. 
In his deadly march alike he greets. 


He breathes awhile through the palace gates ; 
A wail goes forth for the mighty dead! 

By the cabin door he grimly waits ; 
The angels weep rounda lowly bed! 


A thousand leagues he has still to go— 
A thousand leagues o’er the billowy main, 
Ere his awful breath the fiend shall blow 
O’er the summer bloom of this land again. 


—Rev. Alfred J. Hough. 


There is time to arm for the deadly strife. 
With the only weapons shall keep us whole: 
The burnished shield of a virtuous life 
And the trenchant sword of a fearless soul ! 


These, with an earnest faith in God, 
The pestilence, haply, shall turn aside ; 
But he that is bound to the reeking sod 
With the shackles of vice—oh, woe betide! 
—New York Ledger. 


THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

A little girl of ten, who reads much and remembers every- 
thing, is responsible for unearthing a quaint little volume 
containing the enclosed poem, which was called for by one 
of your readers. 

HARTFORD, CT. 


I am all alone in my chamber now, 
And the midnight hour is near; 

And the fagot’s crack, and the clock’s dull tick, 
Are the only sounds I hear; 

And over my soul in its solitude, 
Sweet feelings of sadness glide ; 

For my heart and my eyes are full when I think 
Of the little boy that died. 


I went one night to my father’s house, 
Went home to the dear ones all, 

And softly I opened the garden gate, 
And softly the door of the hall ; 

My mother came ont to meet her son— 
She kissed me, and then she sighed, 

And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 
For the little boy that died 


I shall miss him when the flowers come, 
In the garden where he played; 

I shall miss him more by the fireside, 
When the flowers have all decayed. 

I shall see his toys, and the empty chair, 
And the horse he used to ride, 

And they will speak with silent speech, 
Of the little boy that died. 


I shall see his little sister, too, 
With her playmates about the door, 
And Ill watch the children in their sports, 
As I never did before. 
And if in the group I see a child 
That’s dimpled and langhing-eyed, 
T’'ll look to see if it may not be 
The little boy that died. 


We all shall go to our Father’s house— 
To our Father's home in the skies, 

Where the hopes of our souls have no bligh’, 
Our loves no broken ties ; 

We shall roam on the banks of the River of Peace, 
And bathe in its blissful tide ; 

And one of the joys of our Heaven shall be 


The little boy that died. 
—T. D. Robinson. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, contains the very elements of vital power. Formula on each label. For 
thirty years used by thousands of over-worked men and women, asan assured means of restoring vitality to the sys- 
tem, sustaining mental, and physical strength, preventing nervous debility, and brain exhaustion. 


Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet mai led free on application, Druggists, or by mail ($1.) 


Prepared by the F. CROSBY CO., Only, 56 W. 25th St., N. Y. 
Be sure the label has this signature I~ * 
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